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University of Virginia Summer School 


June 23 3-2 2-3 August 6 


For additional announcement see full page ad- 
vertisement page 388 this issue of the Virginia 
Journal. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. Tuition free to all Virginia Teachers in advanced 
as well as Elementary Courses. 


A regularly organized Vacation School (seven 

grades) for observation work. 

A Course in Bible Study. 

A Summer School of Art. 

Lyceum Course of Entertainments and Lectures. 

Commercial Courses. 

A week’s Lectures by Miss Anne E. George, on 
Montessori Methods. 

Kindergarten Courses with Demonstration 
School. 

9. Numerous Courses in the Newer Studies—Agri- 
culture, Domestic Arts, Manual Arts, Drawing, 
Music, Swedish Gymnastics, Games, Story 
telling, etc. 

10. Low rates of board. 


to 


See eS 


@ 


For full particulars write, 
Director of the Summer School, 
University, Virginia 





Richmond City Normal School— Summer Session 
Rtchmond, Virginia 
SECOND SESSION JUNE 22—AUGUST J}. 


Specializing on the following certificates: Summer School 
Professiona!,Primary Grades;S8ummer Schoo! Professional, 
Grammar Grades; Summer Schoo! Professional, Advanced 
Grade; 


Observation and Practice School—all grades. Observa- 
tion and Practice Teaching necessary for Certificate: 


Dormitory and excellent boarding facilities; 
Historical city, excellent libraries, etc. 
The catalogue will contain full ex planation. 


Address, 
E. E. SMITH, Assistant Conductor, 
805 East Marshall Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 











Norfolk State Normal Institute 


: July 23 








June 23 +: 


State Examinations July 22, 23, 24. 

Free tuition to Virginia teachers. 

An excellent course in all subjects re- 
quired for teachers’ certificates; also music 
and games, nature study, manual training, 
agriculture and drawing. 

A strong faculty of experienced educators. 


Special class in primary demonstration 
work. 


An ideal place to attend a Normal and 
enjoy the pleasure of the seashore. 

For catalogue containing full information 
as to courses of study, instructors, board, etc., 
write to 

JAMES HURST, ConpucrTor, 
Norfolk, Virginia 








Radford Summer Normal 
Seige 


Radford is eighteen hundred feet above 
sea level in the beautiful upland region of 








Virginia. Summer climate delightful. 
Comfortable homes and cheap board in 
Dormitories. Free tuition. First term of the 
summer quarter opens June 15th and closes 
July 24th. Review courses for State Ex- 
aminations for first, second and third grade 
certificates. Credit courses toward diploma 
and certificate of the Normal School. Obser- 
vation School and work leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificates. Very strong 
faculty and unusually wide range of courses. 


For catalogue and booklet of views, write 


J P. McCONNELL, PRESIDENT, 
East Radford, Virginia 











_—_ 
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Sta te Normal School 


FIARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Summer Quarter: First Term, June 15—July 24 
Second Term, July 27—August 31 

Large faculty of specialists. The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the regular 
work of the State Normal School and in addition does all of the usual work of the summer 
institutes. 

Courses for Summer School Professional Certificates, for both primary and grammar 
grades, given in both terms. 

Preparation for State Examinations for Ist, 2d and 3d grade certificates in first term. 

Credit for extension of certiticates given for work in either term. 

Credit on State Normal School courses may be had for certain classes offered in both terms. 

$24.00 covers all expenses for either term of six weeks work, no tuition being charged 
to Virginians. 

Reduced railway rates for both terms. 


For catalog, giving full information, address, 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 























Martinsville State Summer Normal 


State Normal Institute rae 
a Chase City, Virginia 




















Opens June 23. 
One of the best school-buildings in Va. SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


Strong faculty of prote sionally trained teachers. 


: Pe | villa FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT 
Delightful climate, pure bracing mountain alr, 
splendid home-boarding places at a minimum June 23 “s os July 21 
cost. No tuition charged Virginia teachers. 
Unsurpassed advantages to receive training , ; 
Rm a Strong faculty of experienced | 
for a first grade certificate, or for more eflicient ; | 
' teachers. 
work. An ideal place for the tired teacher to cacne 
blend pleasure with inestimable profit, at ex- ‘ ; ° 
a = For further particulars, write 
penses cheaper than staying at home. 


Over SO% ot teachers examined last year at + H. FRIEND, Conductor, 
close of institute were successful. South Boston, Va., 
For further particulars write, 
or F. C. BEDINGER, Local Manager, 


N. P. PAINTER, Conductor. or Supt. J. R. GREGORY, 
Roanoke Martinsville Boydton, Va. 
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Galax Summer Normal 








Galax, Virginia 


J. A. LIVESAY, Conductor 


Next Session opens June 23, 1914. Tu- 
ition free to all Virginia teachers. Galax is 
fitted by nature for a teachers’ normal during 
the hot Summer months. No more delightful 
Summer resort can befoundanywhere. With 
an altitude of 2,400 feet, the heat is never op- 
presive. The nights are so cool that cover is 
always desirable. A splendid place for the 
care-worn teacher to rest and recuperate. 


Board can be had for 60 cents per day 
or $3.00 per week. Witha faculty of eight ex- 
perienced Instructors, we expect to give the 
State and teachers who attend value received. 


Six Weeks Summer Normal 


Virginia Union University 








RICHMOND, VA. 
June 22nd :-: July 31st, 1914 


Most advanced courses for colored teachers. 
Especial attention given to courses leading to 
Summer School Professional Certificates; to 
preparation for the State Examinations and 
to High School and College Courses. 


Attendance last session 140. Summer 
School Professional Certificates given last 
session 40. 

For further information, address, 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, Conductor, 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY, 
Richmond, Va. 











Summer School of I9!14 








Farmville, Virginia 


June 23 - - July 24 


Professional Courses leading to Sum- 
mer School Professional Certificate for 


primary or grammar grades. 








Courses leading to first, second and 
third grade certificates. 

Students roomed in dormitories; 
total expenses including laundry 
$15.00. 

Catalogue will be out about May 
first. Address 


J. L. JARMAN, Conductor, 
Farmville, Va. 








The Christiansburg 
State Summer Hormal 


UP_IN THE MOUNTAINS 








F you are planning to attend a Sum- 
mer School this year let us recom- 
mend that you go to Christiansburg. 
It is noted for its fine climate, excel- 
lent location, strong faculty, good 
board, reasonable rates, pleasant sur- 
roundings—an ideal place for study. 
Fine new buildings with modern 
conveniences, electric lights, steam 
heat, hot and cold baths. 


The State Examination at close of Normal 
TUITION FREE 








For further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer Normal 
Cambria, Virginia 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6 to AUGUST 14 


The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies. 
On Lake Champlain, near the Green Moun- 
tains, in plain sight of the Adirondacks. 


for 
Preparatory courses 
Art, Music and Expression. 


teachers. College courses. 


Special departments of 


Courses 


The United States War Department will 
conduct a military instruction camp for col- 
lege students on the University grounds For 
information about the camp address Captain 
Robert O. VanHorn, General Staff, War De- 
partment, Washington. 


For other information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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The Manassas Summer School 


FOR 
Teachers and Students 
JUNE 24—JULY 23 


BOTH DAYS INCLUSIVE 


Those teachers will derive the most practical help 
from the Summer School who tried all the subjects in 
the spring examinations—held on April 15, 17 and 18, 
and then decide to concentrate during the Summer 
School on those subjects in which they failed. Ex- 
aminations will be held at the school at the close of 


the session, on July 22, 23 and 24. 


The Summer School at Manassas has grown steadily 
for five years both in numbers and in the practical 
help it has given to those who attend. This growth 
is due to the fact that the teachers in Northern 
Virginia are alive to those needs of their work which 
the Summer School at Manassas is meeting. Manas- 
sas is a Summer School where everybody studies. 
No colored teacher should be satisfied with any but 
the best. A second grade certificate is good, but a 
first grade is better. 

The Manassas Summer School aims to make the 
best in educational thought and conduct available 
for every teacher who is willing to work for it. 

For further information apply to 


W. J. DECATUR, Manassas, Va. 








THIRD ANNUAL 


WILLIAM and MARY SUMMER SESSION 


Dublin, Virginia, June 22 to August 19 
Eight weeks of summer work for men 


Invigorating mountain climate,—2,160 feet above 
the sea. 
No tuition to Virginia teachers; $10.00 per term 
for others 
Board and room in dormitories $15.00 per month, 
Artesian water, electric lights, and sewerage. 
No mosquitoes, 
Work counts regularly for coliege entrance or for 
degrees. 
Planned to meet the Special needs of the following 
classes of male teachers: 
I. Those working for the Summer School Frofes- 
sional Certificate. 
II. Those desiring thorough courses that will count 
toward college entrance or college degrees. 


III. High school teachers who desire additional 
courses in the subjects they are called on to 
teach. 


IV. Teachers and principals who have college degrees 
but desire professional courses in Education. 


For bulletin address, 


JOHN W. RITCHIE, Director, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


The Emory Summer Normal 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Big Stone Gap and the Emory State Summer Insti- 
tutes have been combined by the Department of Public 
Instruction intothe kKmory Summer Normal. This sum 
mer schoo! will be conducted at Emory and Henry College, 
Kmory Va., and will be opened for classes June 2ith. 


CERTIFICATES 


Courses of study will be offered leading to the First, 
Second and Third Grade Certificates. 


LOCATION 


Emory and Henry College is an ideal place for a summer 
normal. Its elevation is about 2,100 feet, and the climate 
during the summer months most salubrious The historic 
College offers a most pleasing home for teachers; the 
buildings afford ample accommodations and a large, beau- 
tiful campus invites to rest and recreation. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


The new Stuart Home and the Students Home will be 
free toteachers. Table board may be secured at the Byars 
House and the Fulton House at $!1 00 for the entire session 
One hundred and seventy-five teachers can secure board 
and lodging in private homes at$15 0 for the entire session. 


TUITION 


Tuition is free to Virginia teachers. Thereis no matricu 
lation fee. Teachers should arrange to register on June 
23rd. For catalogue and general information write to 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, Conductor, Bristol, Va. 








For information concerning board and lodging, write to 
J. L. HARDEN, Local Manager, Emory, Va 











' 
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Madison Summer School for Teachers 
Madison, Virginia 
June 23 to July 21, inclusive 
Careful preparation for Examination. First, 


second and third grade subjects will be faith- 
fully handled. 


BENJ. E. TONSLER, Charlottesville, Va , 
CONDUCTOR 
J. F. JEFFERSON, MANAGER. 








Let us estimate on your college annuals 
CLYDE W. SAUNDERS, 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 
1116-1118 EAST CARY STREET 











WANTED—Teachers and Students to take our Special 
Commercial Teacher’s Course, which prepares for 
teaching in Business Colleges. We teach all Com- 
mercial Branches. Special Summer Session. De- 
lightful climate and scenery. Catalog Free. Write 


NIXON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Bristol Va.-Tenn. 











Music Teacher 1° you need inspiration and sug- 


gestive help in your work? 


School of Music 


of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 








Attend the six weeks (June 22 to August 1) session 
of the School of Music of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. For twenty-five dollars you will 
receive 72 hours of class instruction in Piano-teaching 
Methods, Harmony, Musical Analysis and History 
of Music. Also opportunity for expert private in- 
struction in piano, violin, voice or organ. Evanston 
is the most beautiful residential city in the West, on 
the wooded shore of Lake Michigan, one half-hour 
from the heart of Chicago 














HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 
SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 16 to July 14 


25 Courses—22 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2.00—Board and room on the 
schools grounds, $10.00 for the session —Opportunity to work for Virginia Industrial First and Second-Grade 


Certificates, 


For information write to. 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director, 























SUMMER SCHOOL, Valparaiso University (Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Th U ‘ it was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of 
€ nivers y obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an In- 
stitution is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater 


than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 26th and 
The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and will con- 
tinue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following. 


D t t Preparatory. High School. Kindergarten, Education, Manual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher 
epar ments English, Civil Engineering. German, French, Spanish, Italian. Domestic Science, Agricu)ture, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography 


and Ty pewriting, Review. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Koom, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 


free. Address, 


HENRY B. BROWN, President or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice President 


42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 




















—s 
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State Summer School 
AT THE 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 
REV. JAMES S. RUSSELL, Conductor. 
Regular Courses leading up to State 
Examinations. 


Special Courses for Teachers holding 
Certificates. 


Advanced Courses as desired. 


Attractive Rooms. Healthy Location. 
Experienced Faculty. 


Board $8.00 for the four weeks. 





Special Rates on the Railroads. 


Opens Tuesday, June 23rd. Address 
Conductor for Booklet. 


state Summer School 








Covington, Virginia 








June 23 3: +: July 24 


Delightfully situated in the heart of 


the Alleghanies, cool days and nights. 


Tuition free to Virginia students. 


Prepares for State 


Board at reasonsble rates. For catalogue 


Examinations. 


address, 


Supt. J. G. JETER, Covington, Va., or 
JOS. H. SAUNDERS, Richmond, Va. 








State Summer School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Courses leading to first, second and 
third grade certificates. 

Full courses leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificate—Primary 
Grades and the Summer School Profes- 
sional Certificate—Grammar Grades. 

All three summers’ work offered. 

Session begins June 24th closing July 
21st. 

State Examinations July 22, 23 and 
24th. 

For catalogue and other information 


write 
E. H. RUSSELL, DIREcror, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6—AUGUST 14 


Instruction for teachers in all high school subjects, 
including Oral English, Spanish, Business, Music. 
Manual Training, Nature Study and Gardening, for 
high school and grades. Many courses in Physics, 
Chemistry, and the Biologic Sciences, including their 
applications in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Cornell affords a very unusual combination of 
university equipment and rare opportunities for 
out-of-door work in garden and field, forest and 
stream. For announcement write Secretary of the 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
SUMMER COURSES 
Six weeks: July 6 to August 13, 1914. 


Courses offered in Archaeology, Education, 
History, Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathema- 
tics, Polities, Sciences, Domestic Science and Manual 
Training. A Demonstration School will be conducted. 
Libraries and Laboratories available. Living in- 
expensive. For circular address 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


LLLIAM AND MARY 


Collegiate courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. S., and M. A. 











Twenty-six years’ experience in training male teachers. 


One hundred and thirty-two scholarships for Virginia students preparing 


to be teachers. 


The William and Mary Normal Academy 


Offers courses in all standard subjects that are especially adapted to the 


needs of teachers who are not yet prepared for college entrance. 


Dormitory for Academy students is beautifully furnished, steam heated, 


lighted by electricity, and has running water in each room. 


Students have the advantages of the gymnasium, library, and laboratories 


of the College. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 
SUMMER SESSION 


Will be held at Dublin, Pulaski County, Virginia, June 22 to August 19,1914. 


Faculty of fifteen men, twelve of them from the regular faculties of the 
College and the normal Academy. 

Courses in agriculture, drawing, education, physiology and hygiene, and 
in all the standard academic subjects. 

Work done in the Summer Session counts full credit for College entrance 


and for degrees. 


For bulletin, ete., address, : 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsbarg, Virginia 
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University ot Virginia Summer School 
June 23rd to August 6th, 1914. 


Courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificate—Primary Grade. 
Courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificate— Grammar Grade. 
Courses leading to Professional Summer School Certificate—Advanced Grade. 
Courses leading to Professional Summer School Certificate—College Grade. 
Courses meeting college entrance requirements. 

Courses leading to college credit. 

Courses preparing for State examinations for counties near Charlottesville. 


Faculty of seventy-five instructors, each a specialist in his or her line. 

If you are a primary or grammar grade teacher, look at the courses we offer and the faculty who will 
give them and compare them with other summer schools. 

If you want a course in any special subject such as Agriculture, Domestic Science, Manual Training, 
Games and Recreation, Drawing, Music or Education, study our catalogue. 

If you feel that you can get anything from association with 1200 other teachers from 31 States on the 
University Campus, inquire about the general attractions we are able to offer. 


TUITION FREE TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


On account of a liberal appropriation by the Legislature for this purpose, tuition this year will be 
entirely free to all Virginia teachers, both in the elementary courses and advanced courses. For this reason 
the many attractions offered ty the University, the large faculty not excelled in any summer school in the 
South, the excellent course of lectures and entertainments, should appeal toa larger number of Virginia 
teachers than usual. According to the report of the United States Commissioner of Education, this summer 
school is amongst the four or five largest in the United States. Its merits have appealed to hundreds of 


teachers from nearly every State. 


COST OF LIVING LOW 


The University Dining Hall this year will be run by Mr. Charles Jaimes, a French restaurateur and 
caterer of wide and successful experience and meals will be furnished at $3.75 per week. Rooms in the 
dormitories will be furnished at $4.00 each person for the term of six weeks when two occupy the same room. 
Board and room in private families can be procured for from $4.50 to $6.00 a week according to accommoda- 
tions desired. Incidental expenses ar? what the individual teacher chooses to make them and are about 
the same here as elsewhere. 

‘The total cost then per student is as follows : 

Tultion, any grade Of WOrK «2. «5 wc ce tte ts SOD 
Dormitory rent, six weeks Seger eset ey eae as ee 4 00 


Board, Dining Hall, six weeks 22 50 
TOM OE WOES. & bk ew we em ee ee es * 6 eee 
Total, four weeks . Piece css ea ee 19 00 
Total, six weeks, private family, , . . os wos 30 00 


Reduced railroad fare, amounting to about one and one-third fare for the round trip can be secured 
from all points in Virginia. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


In addition to the usual courses in Agriculture, a new course in Canning and one in Poultry Raising ; 
a special course in Biology to meet pre-medical entrance requirements ; the Domestic Science work will be 
enlarged and given in the laboratories of the new Education Building; a School of Art under the general 
direction of Mr. Graham Cootes and the personal supervision of Mr. Duncan Smith; a vacation school, seven 
grades, in Charlottesville for observation and demonstration work in Education ; full courses in Kindergarten 
work with practice class; regular course in Bible Study ; besides School Music, private lessons on piano, 
organ and violin ; special course in Swedish Corrective Gymnast'cs by Karl Jansen ; the best Lyceum Course 
ever offered, including three plays by Frank Lea Short Company and three by Coburn Players, besides 
Musical Festival and other attractions. 

Full catalogue will be mailed to Virginia teachers about April 20th. 

For further iuformation write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 
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Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 
clubs of ten or more seventy-five cents a year. 

In ordering a change of address, give the old address 
as well as the new, as postmasters do not forward sec- 
ond class mail. 

Remittances should be made by express order, postal 
order, registered letter or check, 

All communications should be addressed to The Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Editorial 


Owing to an extended absence from the city, 
Inspector J. B. Terrell’s second article on 
“Some Things About our High Schools,” will 
appear in our next issue. 
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Governor Stuart has appointed May 4th, the 
birthday of John James Audubon, as “Bird 
Day” in Virginia. Tue Journat heartily en- 
dorses recognition of the day, and hereafter, if 
given sufficient notice will present a suitable 
program for its celebration. 





Owing to the illness of Dr. C. W. Kent, his 
regular letter to teachers of English will ap- 
pear in the June issue. 

s Ss 

There are too many “Days” we should cele- 
brate in Virginia! Some of them should be 
consolidated. For instance why not combine 
“Arbor Day” and “Bird Day” and “Mother’s 
Day” and “Peace Day”? The dual celebration 
would be just as effective, and from a school 


standpoint, the session would not suffer so 


many interruptions. 
s+ ss 

“The Public Schools of Rockingham 
County” is the title of an exceedingly inter- 
esting pamphlet prepared by Supt. George H. 
Hulvey, assisted by a local “Board of Edi- 
* The booklet is gotten out in very at- 
tractive style and gives an historical as well 
as a contemporary account of Rockingham’s 


tors.’ 


public schools. The growth in educational 
matters is gratifying, and the numerous illus- 
trations show the many fine school buildings 
possessed by the famous old Valley county. 


es © 

Tue Journau wishes to call particular at- 
tention to the notice of the Virginia Folk Lore 
Society in our “School News” columns. This 
society deserves the earnest, persistent support 
of every educated man and woman in Virginia. 
Its appeal to teachers should be particularly 
strong. Let us as a people gather up these old 
ballads and place them in safe and imperish- 
able form. Their beauty demands this much 
at our hands; our pride in literature should 
demand more. Pamphlets, descriptive of the 
Society and giving the names of the three 
hundred ballads already collected. will be 
mailed free of charge from the Department of 
Public Instruction. 








——— 
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Tne Journau calls attention to the adver- 
tisements of summer schools in this issue, and 
to the regular list of summer schools author- 
ized by the State Board of Education. These 
schools will have able and experienced con- 
will be located at convenient 


ductors, and 


points in the State. Owing to an increased ap- 
propriation made by the last Legislature there 
will be no tuition charge this summer. It is 
JoURNAL to enumerate the 


offered by the 


needless for Tin 


manifold advantages summer 


schools, especially Lo inexperienced teachers. 
ITere, in a short space of time and at small 
cost, the teacher, whose qualifications are de- 
fective, can gain a vast amount of practical 
knowledge from sources of the very best au- 
that 


teachers examine the curricula of the various 


thority. Tue Journar would 


suggest 


schools, and select the ones best suited to their 


needs, 


individual 
. “ “ 


School Visitation 


Tur Journant cannot accept the somewhat 


popular behef that the superintendent who 

the number of visits 
during a month, is necessarily performing the 
the schools under his direc- 


records oreatest school 
best services for 
tion. Such a belief is founded upon a misap- 
prehension of the varied and exacting needs of 
and of the multipheity of du- 


a division superintendent. 


schools, 


the 
ties demanded ot 
A sense of relative values is of prime Impor- 


tance in anv executive office. and this 1s espe- 


cially true in educational matters, where as 
in Virginia the fundamentals are still deficient 
in many vital atttributes. 

School visitation has its distinct place and a 
very important place it is. but coincident with 
it are other duties of equal and greater value. 
As long as Virginia counties suffer from low 
tax rates, short terms, bad school buildings, in- 
eflicient teachers. and civic indifference to edu- 
eational advantages just so long should divi- 
spend a considerable 


sion superintendents 


outside of schoolhouses. 


Public opinion, 


share of their time 
Vital interests demand this. 
spelled in terms of dollars and cents, means 


success or failure for any school system—hence 


the vast Impertance of endeavoring to sway 
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it favorably. To do this requires time, tact 

It also requires the personal 
touch of the superintendent. When oppor- 
tunities arise, they should be developed to the 
fullest extent. Their frequently 
means benefits for the entire county, and some- 
times for the entire State. 


and initiative. 


fruitage 


In terms of actual 
good accomplished, the superintendent who 
promotes a consolidated school, who gains the 
interest of influential citizens, who organizes 
a school league, who secures a higher rate of 
(axation, or who arouses and vitalizes the edu- 
cational interest of a community, renders a far 
more beneficent service to the system under 
his direction, that if he visited five hundred 
“Why not 
do these things and yet visit a large number 


schools. If the question be asked 
of schools?”—the answer is simple and con- 
This 


statement is doubly accentuated, when one re- 


clusive—there is not sufficient time. 
calls the great amount of clerical work de- 


manded of division superintendents. 

In conclusion, this basic fact should be re- 
visits of 
equal length to schools of varying needs. The 


membered—there is no excuse for 
needs of a school should determine both the 
number of visits and the length of visits. Some 
schools require numbers of visits, varying in 
length from two hours to two days each—f 
Others re- 
TIence, the 
superintendent who makes utility the “high 


actual good is to be accomplished. 
quire little or no time, practically. 
mark of his calling,” will pay far more atten- 
tion to the character of his visits, than to the 
number of them. 

When the needs of all schools are equal, 
Till 


then their testimony must prove inconclusive, 


long lists of visits may prove desirable. 


either from the standpoint of conserving the 
best interests of the schools or from indicating 
the most fruitful efforts of the division super- 
intendents. 


What is said above applies mainly to rural 
divisions, and even there with such qualific: 
tions as unequal conditions present. Tue Jour 
NAL simply discusses the general policy 0! 
school visitation, giving full credit, mean 
while, to the industry and excellent intention 


of those who think and act otherwise. 
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Eugenics 


The study of eugenics has been discontin- 
ued in the public schools of Chicago. The 
somewhat prompt dismissal of this important 
subject is explained on the basis that its ex- 


ploitation accomplished more harm than 
good. Conservatives in educational matters 


are disposed to exaggerate the importance of 
this verdict, and to consider it as final. 

Tuer JourNAL objects to this summary dis- 
posal of an exceedingly vital matter. It ques- 
tions the value of a single trial and a single 
failure. It is disposed to ask if the method of 
presenting the subject was entirely favorable— 
if the friends or the foes of the movement had 
control of the situation—if ignorant and in- 
experienced hands were permitted a directing 
force in its trial—in short whether the whole 
affair had a perfectly square deal at the hands 
of the Chicago officials. Until these questions 
are fairly answered, no verdict of decisive 
value can be reached. 

Initial defeat means nothing. Every great 
movement for public good is defeated until 
the people learn its value. Prophetic vision is 
the gift of the few, not of the many—hence 
the value of leaders. Defeat dissected often 
spells final victory, especially in matters of 
human uplift, where covert antagonism and 
bungling incompetence so readily pass for 
“wise conservatism” and blameless endeavor. 
Therefore the fate of eugenics in the Chicago 
schools is without decisive significance—cer- 
tainly without significance of any final value. 

In the meantime it is just as well to record 
this fact: the public school child has got to 
learn the laws of sex hygiene somewhere, and 
learn them in a far better and more practical 
and more salutary manner than he has learned 
them before. It is insufficient to say that these 
laws should be learned in the home. The home 
has been put on trial and has failed. The ac- 
cusing fingers of a thousand grim evils are 
pointing to its insufficiency as a disseminator 
of these truths. Asylums for the insane, for 


the criminal, for the incorrigible and for the 
debauched, yea and for the feebleminded, the 
blind, the incurable and the deaf—these seeth- 
ing homes of human wreckage and misfortune 


filled with the sinister fruitage of defied moral 
laws—these declare in ringing tones the in- 
adequacy of the home. 

In extenuation of this failure, we have only 
to recall these salient facts: that in too many 
American homes there exists a fatal ignorance 
of nature’s laws—a fatal carelessness as to 
their violation—and a fatal hesitation on the 
part of parents to give proper training and 
proper warning as to the consequences of such 
violation. How then can the children of these 
homes be saved? How can ignorance ensure 
knowledge? How can carelessness and timid- 
ity ensure safety and fidelity ? 

Whatever the cause or causes, the home 
with its many precious virtues, seems to have 
failed in this—the supremest one. In conse- 
quence, a troubled public conscience is seeking 
other means of safety and seeking them in- 
sistently. Where shall relief be found? In 
wisdom and in justifiable hope, we believe the 
public mind is turning to the public schools, 
where already the training of brain and hand 
is given and where even now many of the 
vital laws of health are gaining a dominant 
force. Here where so much that is valuable 
is given, let more that is vital be given. The 
way may be set with difficulties; the course up- 
ward may be harrassed by failures, but the 
end will be and must be achieved. For their 
own sakes the public schools cannot fail the 
public conscience in this great issue; for their 
own sakes they cannot avoid so great a duty 
and so great a privilege. They stand for pub- 
lic knowledge—they must stand for public 
morals; they stand for the citizen of to-day— 
they must stand for the citizen of to-morrow, 
They have gone too far and achieved too much 
in knowledge not to go further and to achieve 
more in wisdom. The issue rests squarely with 
intelligent school people. Patience, and earn- 
est, honest endeavor will remove all difficul- 
ties and spell victory; barren criticism, care- 
lessness and timidity will prolong the present 
tragedy and spell defeat. 

Let those who are satisfied with present con- 
ditions, or who hesitate to fight for better ones, 
remember the tragedies within their own range 
of knowledge, and then imagine the countless 
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ones beyond that range. In so doing they can- 
not fail to appreciate the following lines en- 
titled, “In the Dispensary,” by Julian Walter 
srandeis: 


Their parents Vice and Need have placed them 
there 

Upon the clinic bench. Wan Hollow-Chest 

And Pallid-Face, a sorry, bloodless pair; 

Wee Drooping-Jaw and Sunken-Eyes who jest 

At Twisted-Back and Crooked-Legs, their kin ; 

Each little lord transformed by Misery’s spell. 

How shall we succor them and give them back 

What's theirs by right? Shall we disguise their 
woe 

With drugs and brace, with splint and plaster- 
east ; 

And walk our way in pride? 
look 

The future generations in the face 

When hardened Time has worn the mask away 

And each one leads his copy back to us? 

Nay deeper, deeper far our duty lies: 

To draw ihe fangs of Want—to throttle Greed 

Within her lair—to clip the claws of Vice— 

To break the stifling hold of Ignorance 

From round their throat. In one to smother 
out 

The fire within their hell! And they ll look up. 

a J sj a 7 


Are the Churches Negligent ? 


Tur Journav has a distinet “cause of war 


How then to 


as ° ' 

with many ministers of the gospel! 
Why is it that they devote so little time to 
Why is it 


that thev rarely if ever devote a season or even 


the specific cause of education ? 


an entire sermon to its important needs and 
advantages’ Is it possible that they do not 
recognize the vital relation existing between 
education religion? Is it possible that 
thev fail to realize the fact that the 
fruitful form of Christianity is built directly 
upon intelligence, and that they possess in- 
for impressing this 
fact upon the masses of the people? Is it 
possible that they can afford to neglect this 


and 
most 


ce mparable advantages 


huge opportunity fer the moral and material 


betterment of their ecmmunities ? Is it pos- 


sible that the absolute illiteracy ef 80.000 Vir- 


ginia citizens to-day is a fact so insignificant 
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as not to merit professional recognition at 
hands? Is it possible that this acid- 


eating sore—this crime breeding menace—this 


their 


heart-breaking economic waste is a theme too 
unworthy to be reckoned in the category of 
horse-racing, gambling, intemperance, social 
evils, and other phases of immoral conduct so 
often excoriated in the pulpits of the world? 

These are no idle questions, ner are they 
asked in any spirit of carping criticism. They 
are earnest to the core, and they simply seek 
to clear up a situation which appears to be re- 
grettably obscure. 

It is insuflicient to say that the pulpits for- 
ward the cause of education by correlation— 
that every plea for a better life is a plea for 
a liberated mind. The intent may be present, 
but the general effect is so neutralized by as- 
sociation with the larger plea, that the minor 
one loses point and effectiveness. 

Education in Virginia to-day needs incisive 
attention. It is a jealous subject of huge im- 
portance, and demands the sanest and most 
efficient the State can afford. It 
should receive the constant and earnest sup- 


service 


port of every social, religious, financial and 
fraternal organization in the Commonwealth. 
As it builds in large measure the citizens from 
which these associations draw their best mem- 
bership—so they in return should nourish it as 
an asset of incalculable value. 

“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish.” 

While there are 80,000 illiterate children in 
Virginia, should the pulpits remain silent 2 


ed PJ a J 


When trouble comes, as come it will, 

I think, “God’s in His heaven still— 
Ile sees, He knows!” Then suddenly 
A strange, sweet peace descends on me; 
Contentment holds me in its spell, 
For if God knows, then all is well. 

O blessed thought! To hearts that bleed 
It brings the healing balm they need. 
He sees, He knows! Believing this, 
They trust His love, and all that is 
Seems somehow for the best, and so 
Peace comes at thought that God must know. 


—EKben E. Rexford. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 





EVAN R. CHz5TERMAN, Secretary State Board of tcucaiioa 


On Monday, April 20th, the State Board of 
education began its difficult and important 
task of selecting text books for the public 
schools of Virginia for a pericd of not less 
than four nor more than seven years. On 
April 23d, it completed its labors in a tenta- 
tive Ianner—that is, it adopted a “preferred” 
list—after a careful and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the many and varied texts submitted 
by the publishing companies. The decisions 
were not final because the Board decided to 
appoint a committee to see if better prices 
could not be secured from the publishing 
houses. Its members will meet again on May 
15th to receive the report of this committee, 
and if favorable prices can be secured, the 
adoptions will extend over a period of seven 
years. 

As indicated by the adoptions, the Board 
carried out the principle of a single list, logic- 
ally and completely. In every instance the 
same basal beoks were adopted for counties 
and cities. and where the curricula of the high 
schools were more complex, a liberal list of 
supplementary text beecks was adopted. The 
State Board has earnestly desired to discon- 
tinue the frequent changes of the past. Prior 
to 1912 the custom prevailed of selecting the 
books for the elementary schcols during cne 
biennium and for the high schools during the 
succeeding biennium. In ether words, the ele- 
mentary books were adopted for four years in 
1908, fer example, and high scheol books in 
1910. The next adoption of elementary bocks 
was due in 1912, but the State Board deliber- 
ately postponed that selection until 1914 in 
order to aveid the perpetual changing cf 
bocks. which had proved annoying to both pa- 
trons and teachers. It requires two years to 


complete an exchange of beoks, and when 
adoptions follow each other every two years 
there is created upon the minds of the people a 
feeling that books are changed every year. 
This is because of the fact that by the time the 
elementary books are tully exchanged, the high 
school adoption of a new set is due, and dur- 


ing the two years that must elapse before the 
high school exchanges are completed, the time 
to select elementary books comes around again. 
With an earnest desire to relieve this situation 
the Board will adept text books for a period 
of seven years, provided satisfactory prices can 
be secured from the book publishers. 

In speaking of the State Board's efforts to 
secure lower prices for the text books for the 
State, Superintendent Stearnes said: 

“The board is endeavoring to obtain text 
books for Virginia school children at the low- 
est possible prices. The passage of laws in 
nearly all the Southern States requiring text 
books to be furnished the children of the State 
at a just price in comparison to the price in 
adjoining States, has resulted in a fixed price 
for text books in the Southern States regard- 
less of varying conditions. 

“We believe that there are conditions in Vir- 
ginia which justify more favorable prices than 
have been quoted us, and we hope to cbtain 
them from the publishers, provided concessions 
can be made without making the publishers 
violate their agreements with other Southern 
States. 

“We are willing to make concessions in the 
shape of authorizing a longer term of use for 
the books in the list just prepared. If we can 
bring the publishers to our terms we are will- 
ing to extend the term of the new list frem 


four to seven years.” 
4 4 “ 


On March 14th, State Superintendent 
Stearnes called together several of the Seuth- 
western superintendents to consider the loca- 
tion of the summer schools in Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Superintendents J. C. Boatwright. of 
Lee county: W. J. Edmonson, of Washington 
county; H. W. Fugate. of Russell county: F. 
B. Fitzpatrick, of Bristol city; J. N. HMill- 
man. of Wise countv: W. D. Smith, of Scott 
county. and Dr. J. P. McConnell. of the State 
Normal and Industrial School for Women, at 
Radford: Dr. Chas. C. Weaver, of Emory and 
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Henry College, and Dr. W. 8. Neighbors, of 
Sullins Coilege, attended the meeting which 
was held in the city of Bristol. 

The entire Southwestern situation was dis- 


cussed and it was the unanimous opinion of 


those present that the best solution of the 
problem was to locate two large summer 


schools at Radford and Emory, respectively. 
It was thought that this arrangement, to- 
gether with the summer school of William and 
Mary College at Dublin, would provide con- 
venient and satisfactory facilities for all of the 
teachers of the Southwest. It was decided, 
however, to retain the summer school at Galax 
for the present session. 

On the 20th of March the 
of Public Instruction attended a large and en- 
teachers’ meeting in Purcellville, 
is a splendid high 


Superintendent 


thusiastic 
Loudoun county. There 
school located at that point and the rather un- 
usual school facilities thus provided are due in 
9 small measure to the personal interest and 
generous contributions of Mr. Edward Nich- 
ols, a prominent citizen of Leesburg. Super- 
intendent Stearnes was very much _ pleased 
with the interest manifested by the teachers 
and the high order of the discussions, and he 
appreciated the privilege of making a short 
address to the assembled teachers and patrons. 

On April 10th the State Superintendent at- 
tended the Mathews County School Fair, held 
at Cobb’s Creek. The exhibits were notewor- 
thy as regards both the variety and the excel- 
lence of the work. A large number of schools 
were represented and there was a great crowd 
of people present from all quarters of the 
county. The procession led by the chairman 
of the school board, Mr. V. V. Shipley, on his 
magnificent charger, was an event long to be 
remembered. The floats would have done 
credit to a parade in a city or large town. The 
careful way in which the parade had been 
planned, its rural setting, and the perfect 
spring day combined to create an atmosphere 
and enthusiasm which were stimulating to a 
degree. It was a pleasure to speak to the large 
gathering of children and patrons. The 
Cobb’s Creek school building is remarkable for 
the fact that it represents a type. The State 


plans for a six-room building with an audi- 
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torlum were copied from the plans of the 
Cobb’s Creek building, and no plan furnished 
by the State has proven more popular. 


es SF 


After a month of continuous work in the 
field, Inspector Terrell has just returned to 
the office, bringing many encouraging reports 
from Williamsburg and the counties of North- 
ampton, Washington, Lee, Wise and Tazewell. 
We have space to mention only a few of his 
observations. 

The schocls of Williamsburg are booming, 
and the “Ancient Capital” vies with her larger 
city sisters in her efforts io make her schools 
function. She has Domestic Science and 
Manual Arts Departments in both her white 
and her colored schools. Although handi- 
capped by lack of funds for sufficient equip- 
ment, some excellent work is being done in 
these departments. The boys in the Carpentry 
Department have greatly Leautified the in- 
terior of their high school with chairs, book- 
cases and tables of their own making. 

Northampton county is enthusiastic over 
“taters” but always puts her boys and girls 
first. A splendid new high school building is 
well under way at Eastville. A large part of 
the money for this building was contributed 
by the loyal school people of the town. 

About three hundred teachers attended the 
First Congressional District Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, which convened at Cape Charles on 
April 10th. Mr. Terrell made an address be- 
fore the association and also assisted in the 
Round Table discussion. 

Mr. Terrell has many good things to say of 
the schools, the people, and the country in the 
“Great Southwest,” where he has spent the 
past two weeks. 

Washington county is spending much money 
in improving her school buildings. The 
Glade Spring building, which has recently 
been enlarged and renovated, is both commo- 
dious and handsome in appearance. A new 
high and grammar school building adorns the 
heights overlocking the town of Abingdon. 
Konnarock and Meadow View have handsome 
new buildings and plans are being made for 
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badly-needed new buildings at Damascus and 
Liberty Hall. 

Mr. Terrell spent April 9, 10, and 11, with 
Superintendent Boatright, in Lee county, and 
assisted him in his school fair which was held 
at Jonesville. The Lee County School Fair 
greatly impressed Mr. Terrell, who pronounces 
the exhibit of school work as the best and most 
representative exhibit that he has seen at any 
school fair in the State. Mr. Terrell wishes 
that all of these who doubt the possibility of 
efficient work being done in a ene-room school 
could have seen the excellent exhibits of the 
Lee county one-room schools. 

Wise county continues to show her wisdom 
by providing the dest for her children. A new 
building has just been completed at Coeburn 
at a cost of something like $40,000. The Coe- 
burn school has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing a larger enrollment than the total popu- 
lation of the town. A splendid school spirit, 


a fine school and a live civic league are fea- 
tures of the educational work at Norton. The 
Jeague has just installed, at a cost of over 
$1,000, a tubular fire escape. A demonstra- 
tion was given for Mr. Terrell’s benefit. He 
was greatly impressed with the absolute safety 
and rapidity with which the children could 
escape in case of fire. 

Mr. Terrell also visited and inspected the 
Appalachia, East Stone, both the white and 
colored schools at Big Stone and the schools 
at Wise. 

Mr. Terrell closed his visit to the South- 
west with three days of inspection with Super- 
intendent Thompson in Tazewell county. He 
visited and inspected the following schools: 
Richlands, Tazewell, Graham and Pocahontas. 
Mr. Terrell reports the new building at Gra- 
ham as one of the handsomest and _ best 
equipped buildings he saw in the Southwest. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLE 


A Campaign Needed to Drive Illiteracy from the State 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The most serious problem in Virginia is 
white illiteracy. This phase of illiteracy is 
far more alarming than illiteracy among ne- 
grees for several reasons. The dominant po- 
sition of the white race coupled with the great 
thought that the Anglo-Saxon is the heir 
of all the ages and is charged, therefore, pre- 
eminently with the duty of leadership, is one 
reason why white illiteracy must be banished 
and another is the obvicus fact that the ne- 
groes in all their poverty and weakness are 
meeting the situation so successfully that the 
end of negro illiteracy in Virginia is almost in 
sight. 

In 1900 there were 213,826 negrces in Vir- 
ginia over ten years of age who could not read 
and write; of native whites there were 95,583. 
In 1910 the corresponding figures were 
148.950 negroes and 81,105 whites. Still more 
impressive and informing are the statistics for 
the years ten to twenty. In 1900 Virginia had 


49,316 black and 25445 white children who 
were illiterate. ‘These figures had been re- 
duced in 1910 to 28,746 blacks and 18,047 
whites. This shows the number of children 
who were not reached by the schools while 
they were still within the limits of our school 


age. Let the people of Virginia consider the 
figures and observe that during the last census 
decade there were rescued from the shackles 


of illiteracy 64.856 negrees to 14.478 whites, if 
we count boys and girls, men and women; and 
20,670 negroes to 7.398 whites if we count only 
the boys and girls. 

In the April issue of the Vireinta JouRNAL 
or Epvucation I gave an account of the legis- 
lation of 1914 and told how much the General 
Assembly had done for the schools. What the 
legislature has done is but a pledge of its 
greater gifts in the future if the school officials 
expend the money wisely in securing better 
teachers and in procuring longer terms. No 


ee 
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school must be neglected and every community 
must be reached, 

The legislature did net give and could not 


have given us cnough money to meet the ex- 


igencies of the preset situation, but if the 
supervisor of every district which has a low 


rate of school levy will join hands with the 
State the 
State funds with a corresponding increase of 


authorities and meet increase of 


local funds, results will challenge the atten- 
tion of even the inditterent. 
fore the Senate finance committee I made the 


In an address be- 


statement that in Virginia there were 81,000 
white persons over ten years of age unable to 
read and write. ‘This statement was soon mod- 
ified as it passed from mouth to mouth until 
speakers of large experience and the keen- 
est sense of accuracy in statement began to 
quote me as saying that there were 81,000 white 
read and 


“children” in Virginia unable to 


write. Our task would be nearly five times 


as great if that were true. The 1910 cen- 
sus showed 18.047 white children who were 


illiterate and 63,058 adults, making the total 
of 81.105 quoted above. 

The situation is truly a serious one, but is 
it beyond our ability to handle? TI think not. 

Last vear our enrollment and average atten- 
dance in the public schools were increased 
the same super- 
go out into 


nearly 18,000 each. Can not 
intendents. trustees and teachers 
the counties and cities and persuade another 
18.000 of the illiterate white children to come 
to school? If these children will come for only 
five months. every one can be taught to read 
and write—there will be no white illiteracy in 
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Virgimia—and we can go on unto greater 
things. 

Ii is my purpose to appeal to the forces and 
influences which were so gloriously active in 
the May campaign of 1905. I shall ask them 
to give us an August or September campaign 
in 1914 and to make illiteracy their chief point 
of attack. 

Next year we take another school cen- 
issues are involved in 
vities of the coming session. We need a cam- 
paign, a crusade, a concerted movement, a vig- 
orous propaganda, all combined. In short we 
require the help and sympathy of all the peo- 


ple to provide schools for all of the children 


Great the acti- 


sus, 


of all the people. 


Note 
going statement at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation held on April 27th. The result was 
the passage of the following resolution by a 


Superintendent Stearnes read the fore- 


hearty and unanimous vote: 


The Co-operative Education’ Association re- 
spectfully requests the Governor of Virginia 
and the State Superintendent of Education to 
call in the senate chamber a working confer- 
ence of representative friends of education in 
this State, consisting of about one’ hundred 
members, for the purpose of reviewing the 
educational advance which Virginia has made 
during the decade since the first conference of 
this kind was held, and for mapping out a 
program of progress for the future in accord- 
ance with the resources and needs of the State. 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Study Should be Made of Practical Benefit to the Pupils 


NANNIE M. HILL. Scottsville High School 


Mathew Arnold says, “In literature we have 
(present and prepared to form us) the best 
which has been taught and said in the world. 
Our business is to get at this best and to know 


it well.” 


I think this expresses perfectly for us the 
business of the teacher of literature in the high 
schools. Also it suggests a two-fold task—the 
teaching of this best and the application of it 
as a practical issue in the life of the pupil. 
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Hence I take this saying of this wise man as a 
sort of a text. 

To speak of literature in the high school is 
to begin in medias res, for under ideal condi- 
tions, the study of literature begins with the 
child’s earliest school work. Tale-telling, con- 
versation lessons, picture stories, of the pri- 
mary and grammar grades, should be defi- 
nitely related to the literature work to follow, 
are indeed the logical beginning of this work. 

For twenty years there has been a marked 
and happy change in the teaching of English, 
in which term, I comprehend, of course, lan- 
guage work, composition, rhetoric and litera- 
ture. 

Most of us can recall the time when we were 
told on Friday to bring in on Monday a “com- 
position,” on some abstract subject, or some 
historical character, which might have en- 
gaged the powers of a mature student, and 
which to us was dread and labor infinite, and 
of very questionable benefit. 

For every one whose inclination toward pen 
and ink made this no fearsome task, there were 
a score to whom this writing was an abomina- 
tion and an impossibility, and probably this 
condition has remained unchanged through 
life. 

I knew a little girl who was told to write 
a composition on “The Character of Henry 
VIII,” and this is what she wrote: “Henry 
VIII was a very bad man. He was called the 
VIII because he had eight wives.” If absurd 
this certainly was illuminating as to her know- 
ledge of her subject and the methods of her 
teacher ! 

To return, a high school teacher who has a 
class, untrained in the lower grades, is very 
seriously handicapped. However this may be 
her work remains the same. “To get at the 
best and to know it well.” 

Twenty years ago (I am fond of explain- 
ing the present by reverting to the past) a 
class was given a text-book in literature, and 
lessons of a certain length were assigned for 
recitation. I recall a class in a well known 
school which was graduated in “Shaw’s Eng- 
lish Literature!” To-day what teacher is will- 
ing to be confined to any hand book of litera- 
ture ? 


In her “Familiar ‘Talks on English Litera- 
ture,” Abby Sage Richardson quaintly says 
that these hand books are too much like grave- 
yards where a series of stories record the life, 
death and principal events relating to an au- 
thor, ending with a few lines from his works 
as a sort of epitaph. To say the least this 
method of teaching was uninteresting and it 
did not teach literature. 

Do not let us forget our text—the function 
of the study of literature in the high school is 
“to get at the best, and to know it well.” More 
than in any other subject the teacher of litera- 
ture needs a broad culture, a sort of intellec- 
tual and moral, savoir faire. This is true 
partly from the nature of the subject itself— 
influencing as it does the vital matters of taste 
and character, and partly from the standpoint 
of the pupils. 

A large proportion of these pupils are from 
uncultured homes, they have no books and 
neither knowledge or appreciation of books. 
By dint of work or native ability they have 
come up through the grades, often creditably, 
often at the head in many subjects; but to the 
teacher of English the difference between the 
child of educated parents with literary sur- 
roundings and the one from the un-reading 
home, is too great to require any comment. 

Again, the reading habit has been formed 
unwisely, in many cases often it means a dis- 
taste for any thing worth while—a case of 
reading not wisely, but too much. I think that 
in the correction of this evil lies one of the 
most difficult tasks in high school work. 

Another problem (and one which bespeaks 
the high endeavor of any teacher worth the 
name) is the forming of ideals and purposes 
through the inspiration of literature. Truly 
this is the vision glorious of a teacher’s life! 
To inspire a boy to blazon his name in the 
“Hall of the Shields.” to lead a girl to emu- 
late Wordsworth’s “Perfect Woman Nobly 
Planned”—this is the crown and reward. 

It occurs to me that Arnold’s words might 
well apply to the teacher’s study of the pupils 
themselves. There is a best in each one, and if 
the teacher can lay hold of it, and know it 
well, I doubt if any work can ever be a failure. 


But this is a digression: “To know it well 
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speaks of methods and details. I have spoken 
little of these things, because in teaching lit- 
erature results mean so much more than ways 
and means. Every teacher has his own meth- 
ods, and each class its peculiar needs, no cut 
and dried methods can be given, or indeed are 
wanted. 

In my 
and often repeated, is 
After having had repeated work of this sort 


Reproduction, frequent, 
fertile in results. 


own work, 


most 


from the same author. pupils will recognize 
and name the writer with surprising accuracy. 

The weekly — in de- 
veloping a taste for good reading is a valu- 


urrent Events Class” 


able adjunct in all classes in literature. 


Three sessions 
harrowing accounts of murder, 


ago cne of my boys each week 


brought most 


gasoline explosions, and other sensational 
events. When I gently remonstrated with him, 
he gravely assured me “That is all I take in- 
terest in”—to-day I am glad to say he finds 
interest in articles of a very different style. 

In “Current Events” 


class I have several pupils tell stories, and 


connection with mv 
in these various exercises I 


some recite poems: 
at least 


leave the pupil to use his own taste 
all the while I 


let him think he is doing so 

try to lead him in this dest way—particularly 
in story telling. suggestions as to Greek or 
Roman myths. Animal stories, incidents in 


the lives of distinguished men, are given when 


lesson is assigned. 


that 
lenthusi 
successful teaching of literature, the enthusias- 


ranks first as an asset in the 


ism 


enthusiastic scholar: if 


makes the 


the te: book. she makes it lovable 


to her class: if she sees a noble purpose, an 
henest endeavor. she reads that into her class 
work: if she has a view of values in their true 


she impresses her class with a dis- 


proporti n. 
the true, the 


between the false and 


desirable and the negligible; together they are 


tinction 


“follow Ing the ale im.” 


Life is reading to that 


class, Ten: Vsors words: 


“() young Mariner. 
Down to 
Call your companions 


the haven. 


Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
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And, ere it vanishes 


Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 

Follow the gleam.” 

quality of the successful teacher of 
The ignorance, the 


Another 
literature is sympathy. 
lack of appreciation, the crass indifference of 
young people is very trying; but if a teacher 
at the pupil’s viewpoint, a situation is 


can get 
lor some reasons (perhaps, be- 


often saved. 
cause it is so personal) young people are ex- 
tremely sensitive about any literary effort 
they may make, and they suffer from criticism 
more than we can realize, unless we recall our 
own school days. 

The task before the teacher of literature is 
so stupendous that he may well feel bewildered 
when a first year class presents itself. At most 
he can but lead the class to a general know- 
ledge of what is worth while, set up a stand- 
“Get at the best and know it 


ard of values 


well.” Sometimes I think it might be better 
to know well half a dozen classics, than to 


have a cursory knowledge of all literature—of 
this each one must judge and decide—whether 
he will read much or know well. 

Helene Lange, in her book, “Higher Educa- 
tion of Women in Europe,” says “Good solid 
knowledge in literature * * is found fre- 
quently, but the effects in composition are less 
than mediocre.” We find that they (young 
girls) did think when in the primary and 
grammar grades. Yes, think well and much. 
but when they reach the upper grades, a 
tain intellectual lameness becomes noticeable. 

Possibly all teachers notice this; for my part. 
I find written work the best remedy—origina| 
as faras may be; but oftener compilations. If 
one learns to compile well the ability to think 
The searching out and orderly ar 


cer- 


well grows. 
rangement of facts is of great value, and wit! 
the pupil who has no aptitude for original 
composition, a real ability to handle literary 
subjects may be developed and imperceptibl 


the habit ef thinking grows. 


“Tnless a person has a pressing engageme! 
with his own funeral, what sense is there i 
hurrying with his meals?”—//orace Fletch: 
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THE LOUDOUN COUNTY INSPECTION 


Three Thousand School Children Given Medical Inspection in Six Weeks 


ROY K, FLANNAGAN, State Health Inspector 


The State Board of Health, through its Bu- 
reau of Inspection, has just completed the 
medical inspection of the school children of 
Loudoun county. This inspection was made 
possible through the initiative of “The Fed- 
erated Society for the Betterment of Commu- 
nity Life.” This organization of Loudoun 
people arranged for the entertainment of the 
inspectors and provided means of transporta- 
tion over the county. Superintendent of 
Schools, W. G. Edmondson, one of the moving 
spirits of the society, plotted out the itinerary 
and accompanied the inspectors over the 
greater part of the county assisting greatly in 
testing the eye-sight of the little folks by 
means of the Snellen’s Card. 

The inspection of some three thousand 
school children in ninety school buildings (130 
teachers) was accomplished in six school 
weeks of actual work. The inspection was in- 
terrupted several times by bad weather, and 
emergency calls for the inspector to duties 
elsewhere in the State. 

The State Board of Health is now engaged 
in tabulating results. The first matter en- 
gaging attention is the notification to parents 
of each child who was found to be in any de- 
gree below standard. If a child is pale and 
thin or nervous, or is suffering from large ton- 
sils or adenoids, bad teeth, bad eyes or hear- 
ing, a letter is to be mailed to the guardian of 
that child calling attention to the matter and 
advising that the family physician be con- 


sulted. One feature in connection with this 
inspection which is of special interest was the 
action taken by The Federated Society imme- 
diately after the inspection was completed. The 
Society met at the home of Mrs. Henry Hoge, 
of Hamilton, on April 7th and resolved to make 
an effort to place a visiting nurse in the field 
in order that those parents who are unable to 
properly look after the defects in their chil- 
dren may through her ministrations be with- 
out excuse. The doctors at the hospital, at 
Leesburg, have agreed to co-operate without 
charge for services and the way is open for 
splendid follow up work. 

The school nurse is familiar enough in the 
large cities and she has become an indispen- 
sable factor in making school inspection effec- 
tive. 

The schools in the rural districts, however, 
have never been inspected to any great extent 
previously, and so the necessities of the case 
have not hitherto been brought home. Lou- 
doun county is now face to face with the large 
opportunity of doing pioneer rural school 
nursing on a comprehensive scale. The results 
of such follow up work will not only benefit 
those children relieved of disabilities, but will 
furnish valuable data for the country at large. 
The school hygienists of the world are await- 
ing with eagerness all developments in the 
rural school situation. The Federated Society 
of Loudoun looks as though it would make his- 
tory really worth recording. 





HOW TO MAKE SEAT WORK EDUCATIVE 





ORPAH DABNEY, Secretary State Primary Teachers’ Association 


The Fourth Congressional District Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Farmville, March 
12th to 14th. 

In the primary section Miss Mary P. Jones, 
of the normal faculty, at Farmville, in a 


paper on vitalization of the reading lesson 
stressed the importance of choosing subject 
matter which is closely related to the native 
instincts and strong present interest of the 
child, and social and industrial activities of the 
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school. Also the importance of having chil- 
dren from the first read for meaning and 


enjoyment rather than for words merely. 


This was followed by an illustrative lesson 
with a group of children. 

The following is an outline of a discussion 
by Miss Fanny W. Dunn on “How to Make 
Work Educative.” 


Seatwork or study period the most neglected 


Seat 


opportunity in our modern educative system. 


Conditions essential to making seat work 


educative, 

1. Realization by the teacher that it should 
be SO), 

a. All educating not done in the recitation 
period, 

b. All the work of the school should unite 
to produce desirable habits and atti- 
tudes in the pupils. 

ce. Resourcefulness or initiative, a sense of 
values, energy, dispatch, some desir- 
able qualities for present day life. 

d. The average study period work makes 
against, rather than for these quali- 
ties. 

e. In the country school, the larger part 
of the pupil’s time is spent at his 
seat. Is he then being educated in 
desirable habits or 

f. Teacher's realization of the actual con- 


undesirable ? 


ditien sure to bring improvement in 
her provision for seat or study work. 
go, “No time” plea answered.—a matter of 


what is thought most important. 


9, Judicious requirement of the pupil as a 
second condition. 

a. Not pe ssible to provide educative seat 
work for a six hour day for primary 
pupils. 

b. Shorter school hours recommended for 

them when possible. 
Necessary to allow play periods, and 
indoor play equipment, as 


Cc. 
provide 
well as permit outdoor play. 

d. The teacher must definitely estimate 
the amount of seat work her pupils 
can actually do with profit, and assign 


only that amount. 
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rest of child’s school 


work as a third condition of educative 


relation to 


seat work. 
(1) Four purposes seat work may serve: 
a. Clarifying cr application of lesson pre- 
viously taught. 
b. Drill. 
e. Preparation for a new point to be 
taught. 
d. Independent unaided study of pupil’s 


own problems, or other original work. 


4. Interesting nature of seat work as a fourth 


condition. 
(1) Aids to interest: 
a. Connection with other subjects which 
interested in. 
the pupil,—not 


the pupil is already 
b. A vital purpose for 
“need it some day.” 
c. The element of motor activity. 
d. Variety and progress. 
+. Avoidance of much written work as a fifth 
condition. ; 
a. Kase of assigning written work accounts 
for its frequent use. 
b. Objections to much written work— 
harmful to pupil’s physical develop- 
ment, harmful to his handwriting. 
Writing as play frequent - with little 


children: materials therefor should be 


part of the regular play equipment. 


}. Inspection, approval or disapproval, by the 
teacher as a sixth condition. 


Careful assignments as a seventh condition. 

a. The pupil must know exactly what is 
expected of him. 

b. He should be trained in effective meth- 
ods of study. 

ce. The assignnent should be within his 
powers. 

d. Any difficulties 
should be removed. 


bevond his powers 





Professor: Fools ask questions that wise men 
cannot answer. 

Sophomore: Yes, that’s the reason so many 
of us flunk on our examinations. 
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CORRELATION OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THE V AND VI GRADES 


LOUISE HOLLAND 


There is scarcely a teachers’ meeting at the 
present day that does not at some time during 
its session discuss the genesis of correlation 
and its application to school studies. The 
greater masses, I suspect, think that this is a 
fad of the twentieth century that the noted 
educators are trying to establish in our schools 
and in this way bring themselves into noto- 
riety. It is not a fad. It is a reality that the 
people of America have been slow to catch 
and work out in their school system. 

Correlation is very old. It was strongly 
advocated in the sixteenth century by Come- 
nius; in the eighteenth century by Herbart; 
and in later years by Froebel. They thought 
that school life was too scattered and that sub- 
jects were too isolated. It was not until after 
Froebel’s time that people began to open their 
eves and get a clear glimpse of the possibilities 
that lie in this field. They began to realize 
how one subject would help the child in learn- 
ing another; how one fact would help him to 
express another. To-day we find every educa- 
tor, who is in any way up to date, strongly 
advocating correlation of subjects. 


MEANING OF CORRELATION 


For a moment let us consider the meaning 
of correlation. Correlation is the bringing 
out of useful connections between the subjects 
correlated: it is the explaining of one lesson 
by another: it is adding interest to the facts 
in one lesson by showing their relation to the 
facts learned in another. 

The poet. Lowell. brings out very beautifully 
the need and use ef correlation in these lines: 


*’T would be endless to tell you the things that 
he knew, 
All separate facts, undeniably true, 
But with him or each other they'd nothing 
to do, 
No power of combining, arranging, discern- 


ing, 
Digested the masses be learned into learn- 


ing.” 


Nothing can be truer than these lines. What 
we want to do is to get the child to the point 
that he will combine, discern, digest, and ar- 
range everything that he learns and put it 
into practice. 


CORRELATION IN V AND VI GRADES 


Here we propose to consider the correlation 
of history and geography in the V and VI 
Grades. First, what is the course of study in 
these grades? Geography, Grade V: (1) 
Countries of North America, (2) intensive 
study of the United States and the possessions 
of the United States, (3) longitude and lati- 
tude, (4) map reading, map construction, and 
sand-table construction. 

History, Grade V: (1) Pioneer studies of the 
United States, (2) explorations and discover- 
ies in South America, (8) world history that 
correlates with grade work. 

Geography, Grade VI: (1) Countries of the 
Kastern Hemisphere, (2) intensive study of 
Europe, (3) Virginia Geography as it corre- 
lates with the history of the grade, (4) map 
reading, map construction, and sand-table con- 
struction. 

History. Grade VI: (1) Study of English 
History, (2) Virginia, with emphasis on the 
county in which you live. 

Second: Let us consider why history and 
geography should be correlated. The value of 
these studies to each other cannot be over em- 
phasized. One cannot truly study history 
without studying geography for they are mu- 
tually dependent cne upon the other: since 
geography furnishes histery its sphere of ac- 
tion. 

Why was the great southern sea called Med- 
iterranean? Here history comes to our relief 
and says that the ancients thought this sea was 
the middle of the earth and gave it the name 
Mediterranean. 

How did the American Indian get his name? 
History says that Columbus thought he had 
reached India, hence he called the people In- 
dians. So Indian is a misnomer and to make 
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it clear we have to say the American Indian; 
we do not have to say the American Red Man. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


cannot unless we 


We appreciate history 
know some geography. ‘There has been intro- 
duced into the Congress of United States three 
bills to make the old surrender grounds at 
The first bill 
Crater. 


Appomattox a national park. 
said the should include the 
Had the little more about 
geography he weuld have realized that the 


park 
author known a 
surrender grounds and the Crater are too far 
apart to be embraced in one park. 

Third. Let us think how these studies can 
be correlated. First, let us consider how his- 
tory and geography may be correlated in the 
V Grade. In studying Montana—its shape, 
size, climate and surface, we could not forget 
impossible to derive 





its history. It would be 
the greatest benefits from this study without 
considering the expedition of Lewis and Clark, 
who explored that country. The following of 
Clark in his trip, his treatment of the Indians, 
his march across Illinois in February, his ap- 
proach and capture of Vincennes and Kaskas- 
kia is most interesting to the child. 

In connection with the geography of Mexico 
we must study the early history of that coun- 
try and the history of Cortes, the conqueror 
of Mexico. 

BOTH NECESSARY 

What could add more interest and enthusi- 
asm to the geography of New York than the 
study of its early settlements, of Peter Stuy- 
vesant and the Dutch rule, and of the history 
of New York under royal governors ? 

A geographical study of Maryland would 
be very incomplete without an extensive study 
of the settlement of that colony, its relation to 
the other colonies, by whom it was settled, and 
the founding, growth and importance of its 
largest city, Baltimore. So we could go on 
mentioning instances where correlation may be 
made in histery and geography. There is no 
lesson in geography that cannot in some way 
be connected with history. 

Second. Let us think of the correlation of 
history and geography in the VI Grade. To 
understand clearly the geography of England 
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we are obliged to know something of its his- 
tory. A study of William the Conqueror and 
the effects of his conquest, of Richard I and 
his crusaders; of John and the great charter; 
of Charles I and Cromwell, and of Elizabeth 
in connection with Raleigh, Drake, and the 
Spanish Armada could not be missed without 
injustice to the child. 

In order that the geography of France may 
be understood we must be well acquainted with 
its history. We must know something about 
the French Revolution, led by Napoleon; the 
conditions which existed in France before the 
Revolution ; death of Louis XV; the 
storming of the Bastille; the insurrection of 
the women; the march of the mob to Versailles 
in search of the royalty; and the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror. 

Virginia geography becomes most interest- 
ing of subject when studied in connection with 
Virginia history. We cannot appreciate the 
geography of our own State unless we know 
something about Captain John Smith, Poca- 
hontas, Bacon, Washington, Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, Lee and Jackson. 

These are only a few instances where cor- 
relation of history and geography may be 
made in the grades. Both subjects, as we have 
seen, may be taught more easily and with 
better results to both teacher and pupils by 
correlation. Correlation is the best and wisest 
way and since we want to be the best and 
wisest teachers we must. correlate subjects and 
try to help our homeland onward education- 


the 


ally. 





Wilking to be Heir 

Outside it was snowing hard and_ the 
teacher considered it her duty to warn her 
charges. 

“Boys and girls should be very careful to 
avoid colds at this time,” she said solemnly. 
“T had a darling little brother, only seven 
years old. One day he went out in the snow 
with his new sled and caught cold. Pneu- 


monia set in and in three days he was dead.” 
A hush fell upon the school room; then 2 
youngster in the back row stood up and 
asked : 
“Where’s his sled ?”—T7 ruth Seeker. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT OF THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM * 


J. D. RODEFFER, Ph. D., Roanoke College 


You are familiar with the evolution of the 
American high school from the English classi- 
cal school with which was combined the Latin 
grammar school. Its deliberate and successful 
attempt to serve all classes of the people re- 
sulted from this broadening of its field. Be- 
cause of the wide diversity of aims on the part 
of both pupils and teachers, a unifying princi- 
ple of organization has been sought time and 
again by the National Education Association 
and by district or State associations. One of 
the most successful and consequently most in- 
fluential of these attempts has been the report 
of the Committee of Ten in 1893. This report 
is based on a four-years’ high school program 
of studies. It constructed for such high schools 
four curricula: 1. The Classical course. 2. The 
Latin-Scientific. 3. The Modern-Language 
course. 4. The English course. In the Classi- 
cal, Latin runs through all four years, German 
or French beginning in the second year and 
running for three years. Greek begins in the 
third year and runs for two years. In the 
Latin-Scientifiec course, Latin runs through all 
four years, German or French beginning in 
the second year and running for three years. 
In the Modern-Language course, French or 
German begins in the first year and runs 
through all four years, German or French be- 
ginning in the second year and running 
throughout. In the English course, Latin, or 
German, or French begins in the first year and 
runs through all four years. “This,” says 
Prof. Handschin, speaking of this scheme of 
courses, “may be taken reughly to be the norm 
observed in our secondary schools to-day.” 
Prof. J. F. Brown, in The American High 
School (New York, 1912, p. 58 ff.) pronounces 
this report epoch-making and says that there 
is here found “a very clear recognition of the 
principle that the high school exists for the 
training of the great number of those who do 


*Abridgment ofa paper read before the high school section 
of the Radford education conference, March 6, 1914, on *‘The 
Place of French in the High School.” 


not go to higher institutions rather than for 
the comparatively smal] number who do go.” 
He adds, “There seems to be a tacit underlying 
assumption that the courses proposed which 
constitute the best preparation for some col- 
lege or scientific-school course, constitute also 
the best preparation for the duties of practical 
life, and that in them should be found sufli- 
cient variety to satisfy the varying needs and 
aspirations of all high school pupils.” 

It will be observed that in one of these 
courses, the English, one foreign language is 
required for four years; in two, the Latin- 
Scientific and the Modern-Language course 
two languages are required for a total of seven 
years; and that in one, the Classical, three lan- 
guages are required for a total of nine years. 
In no case do the periods per week fall below 
four, except in that of the third language in 
the last year of the Classical and the second 
language in the last year of the Latin-Scien- 
tific and Modern-Language courses. 

Turning now to the course of study for the 
Virginia high schools, we find as minimum re- 
quirements for a first grade high school: Eng- 
lish, 4 units; Mathematics, 3; Science, 2; Elec- 
tives, 3. We read further (p. 6): “The choice 
of the elective from a group should be made 
by the principal and other local school author- 
ities. The term ‘elective’ does not imply that 
the subjects should be selected by students.” 
But it is nowhere specified that one of the 
electives must be a foreign language. The 
anomalous position of Virginia with reference 
to this requirement may well be a cause for 
serious concern. 


THE GERMAN REAILGYMNASIUM 


We may accept as true, I believe, Prof. De 
Garmo’s assertion (at Lynchburg last Thanks- 
giving), that the American high school of the 
fiiture is destined to approximate more and 
more closely to those of Germany and France. 


Permit me therefore to direct your attention to 
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the language program of a German Pealgym- 
nasium Which corresponds to our Latin-Scien- 
tific course. (The pupil enters the lowest class 
at nine or ten and completes the course at eigh- 


teen or nineteen). 
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We see here a language program much more 
formidable than that of our Classical course. 
In fact the language program of the Oberreal- 
schule requires more time than does that of our 
Classical course. For the language program 
of the German Gymnasium proper we have no 
counterpart in our educational system, public 
or private. An attempt on the part of Prof. 
Julius Sachs, of ‘Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, to construct a program of studies 
for our high schools by combining the best 
features of our system with those of the Ger- 
man system is given in Brown’s The American 
High School (pp. 133-5). Prof. Brown cor- 
rectly remarks that it may well receive the 
careful consideration of thoughtful educators. 

The American high school, as has been 
stated, has undertaken to do the work of the 
German Gymnasium as well as that of the 
Oberrealschule. The Classical course, it has 
been pointed out, requires Greek in the third 
and fourth years. The Classicai Association of 
Virginia has been urging that Greek be in- 
cluded in the program of studies of the Vir- 
I wish here to express my 
For obvious rea- 


ginia high schools. 
sympathy with this request. 
sons such courses can be offered at first only 
by the larger cities of the State. The classes 
will be small; possibly only one student in ten 
will take Greek. But it is the duty of the 
State to provide for this exceptional student. 
Tt falls short of doing its duty if it fails to 
assist, as effectively as possible, every student 
to discover himself on the principle that “when 
the individual possesses both higher and lower 
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powers equally capable of development, appeal 
should always be made to the higher.” 

The plea for Greek made by the Classical 
Association of Virginia may be resisted by the 
utilitarian. It is the weakness of our system 
of education that considerations of utility are 
too often the dominant ones. The argument 
from utility comports well with democratic in- 
stitutions and a government by majority, and 
usually appears conclusive. But let me bring 
to your attention a notable recent exception to 
the ascendency of narrow utilitarian motives in 
education. The city of Pittsburgh, the lead- 
ing industrial center of the country, a city 
whose educational ideals have long been domi- 
nated by the argument from utility, and whose 
students have preferred vocational courses,— 
Pittsburgh was casting about for a superinten- 
dent of public instruction. Its choice fell 
upon Dr. W. M. Davidson, superintendent of 
public instruction of the city of Washington, 
a man who had stood for different ideals. He 
went to Pittsburgh and proceeded to reform 
it educationally. Instead of a conflict, the 
leading men and the press of that city awoke 
to the fact that for decades Boston had been 
getting something that Pittsburgh had _ not. 
The novelty, the preposterousness, of the idea 
that another city should have something that 
Pittsburgh did not have, captured their im- 
aginations, appealed to their better judgment, 
and Dr. Davidson won his case. 


MODERN VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Much is being said and written now about 
vocational courses. The underlying pedagogi- 
cal principle is that of concentration toward a 
definite concrete objective. Such concentra- 
tion may be highly desirable provided it comes 
at the proper time, that is after full oppor- 
tunity has been given for the student to orient 
himself in relation to the various branches of 
study. Failure to insist on this controverts 
every definition of education from Plato to the 
present day. Measure, if you please, the stu- 
dent who has been put through our modern 
vocational course, by Spencer’s definition, “to 
prepare us for complete living;” or Prof. 
James’s, “the organizing of resources in the 
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human being, of powers of conduct which 
shall fit him to his social and physical world ;” 
of Prof. Dewey’s “a continuing reconstruction 
of experience;” or President Butler’s “five 
characteristics,” and you must either admit 
that your standard is wrong or that the vo- 
cational course is defective. 

What, then, is for us the solution? Broaden 
the vocational course. Probably the most im- 
portant vocational course in Virginia in the 
future will be the course in agriculture. What 
boy who takes agriculture to-day thinks of 
studying German? And yet on the authority 
of Dr. Remsen, I assert that in the applica- 
tion of chemistry to the industries, including 
agriculture, the Germans are leading the 
world. Nor will it suffice to reply that sooner 
or later all important industrial processes are 
made known through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language. It has been estimated that it 
takes from three to five years for French or 
German books to be translated into English 
and to get into circulation. Can he afford to 
wait so long? 

Why are we now lagging behind western 
Europe, especially France, in the science and 
art of aviation? The aeroplane is with us so 
rare a phenomenon that it is still popularly 
regarded as a show. Compared with the 
French, we are not lacking in wealth or in 
courage, but compared with them we are lack- 
ing in the severer discipline of education. The 
science in which two Americans were the 
pioneers was taken up by them with avidity 
and to-day our experts in aviation are novices 
beside theirs. All of us, perhaps, believe that 
flying will be a common means of travel in the 
future, in our own generation even. A bright, 
ambitious, forward-looking boy wishes to 
study the science of aviation. Can he do it? 
He can not master it in America unless he is 
admitted to the aviation corps of our army. 
and when this is done he finds that one of the 
most important prerequisities to the study is 
an accurate reading knowledge of French. 

But there is a still more fundamental rea- 
son against the failure to require a foreign 
language in our high schools. The day is past 
vhen a man can be a patriotic citizen and in- 
‘erest himself solely in domestic affairs. The 


time is past when provincialism can be either 
patriotic or politic. Our nation has gone on 
record and, whatever may be the interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in the future, we 
have participated with five other great powers 
in the settlement of the Boxer uprising in 
China, and, what is still more significant, we 
have taken a part in the Algeciras Conference 
which prevented a war between Germany and 
France. We have committed ourselves to an 
active interest in die Weltpolitik. But, as 
matters are, the most difficult part of the 
president’s great task is the judicious manage- 
ment of our foreign policy, a task made vastly 
more difficult because of the lack of an intelli- 
gent public interest and opinion with regard 
to the questions involved. With the opening 
of the Panama Canal this difficulty will be 
heightened. Only through such education as 
will enable us to see and appreciate the point 
of view and the mental habits of another peo- 
ple, can the solution be found. 

I realize the impetus which this event will 
give to the study of Spanish in our high 
schools. Many a boy, having his eye on the 
rich possibilities of South American trade, will 
elect this language for utilitarian reasons. But 
let us suppose that after learning the lan- 
guage, he goes to South America. He has 
heard a great deal at home about English and 
German commercial rivalry in those countries. 
Imagine his surprise therefore, to discover, on 
coming into closer contact with the Latin 
Americans, that the source of their ideals in 
art, in literature, in politics, and in social life 
is not in either of those countries, not in Spain 
even, but in France. I will quote an author- 
ity of unquestioned competence and fairness, 
Ambassador Bryce; and, coming from an 
Englishman, his testimony carries especial 
weight. He says (South America, New York, 
1913, p. 518): “Thus French established itself 
as What might be called the gateway to Euro- 
pean thought. French literature has, more- 
over, a double attraction for the South Ameri- 
cans. including the Brazilians. It gratifies 
their fondness for graceful and pointed and 
rhetorical expression. Spaniards, like French- 
men, love stvle. and French style has for them 


a peculiar charm. With a great liking for 
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Whit they call “oeneral ideas” they set less 
store by an accumulation of facts and an elab- 
crate examination of them than do the Ger- 
mans or the English, and prefer what may be 
called the French way of treating a subject. 
In short. they have al ntellectual affinity for 
France, for the brightness of her ideas, the 
gaiety of her spirit, the finish of her literary 
methods, the quality of her sentiment. The 
writers of France have often claimed that 
there is something in the “French spirit,” in 
their way of thinking and their way of ex- 





pressing thought, which, distinctive of them- 
selves as it is, has, nevertheless, a sort of uni- 
versality, or an adaptability to the minds of 
all men, that has more than once in history 
given it an empire such as no other modern 
literature enjoyed. In and for South America 
this claim has been made good, for here 
French influence reigns supreme.” 

If the twentieth century belongs, as has been 
said, to South America, Frenchmen need have 
no fear that their ideas and their ideals will 


suffer an eclipse. 


THE TEACHING OF PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


ROSA LEWIS. Amherst High School 


That the study of English in the public 
schools needs re-organization to bring it into 
touch with modern social and industrial de- 
mands, is stated frankly by Prof. J. F. Hoosic, 
of Chicago Teachers’ College, in a recent re- 
port. When we consider the condition under 
which English is now taught and the lack of 
efficiency with which our mother tongue is 
mastered by the average pupil of to-day, we 
are forced to admit that his statement is 
based more on fact than fiction. Superinten- 
dent Maxwell, of New York. says insufficient 
attention is paid to the study of English. Can 
we combat his statement when we consider that 
several times as much money is spent in our 
country each year to teach high school pupils 
chemistry and the like sciences as is expended 
to give them a working knowledge of English ? 
And too, only a small per cent of these pupils 
makes any practical application of this science 
learned in high school, while the lack of an 
English education handicaps a boy or girl all 
through life, whatever profession be followed. 
The proper instruction in a good general 
course in practical English is the just birth- 
right of every American child just as much so 
as his right to freedom of speech or the right 
to be an American citizen. 

Let us see just what is meant by a practical 
course in English. Broadly speaking we mean 
such a course as will benefit the man in every 
walk of life: the business man, the lawyer, 


farmer, mechanic or the girl in the home. 
Such a course as will cause each pupil to see 
more beauty in our language, our literature 
and our thoughts, voiced by the greatest think- 
ers and writers. How is a course then to be 
planned and carried out, so this may be 
brought about ? 

Broadly speaking it should be the purpose 
of every English teacher to (1) kindle the 
spirit and imagination of his pupils, (2) to 
develop rules for thinking and conduct, lead- 
ing to a higher plane of life, (3) to give them 
the best knowledge of the language possible 
under the circumstances. The first two of 
these requisites may be brought about through 
the medium of literature, which is to be taken 
up later. Now, however, consider the last 
named. How may we obtain this command of 
English? Ruskin has said, “For a man to be 
learned or educated, he must not only know 
the meaning of a word but the word itself, its 
relationships, intermarriages, etc., then and 
then only can he be said to have a command 
of language.” 

From his very first day at school, the child 
should be taught that he is expected to use 
correct forms of speech long before he knows 
the names of these forms. Close up the breac!: 
between, “spoken” and “written” English. In- 
sist firmly that correctness in one is correc 
ness in the other. Dwell at length throughoi t 
the course on pronunciation and enunciatio 
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and even after the study of formal grammar 
is begun keep up this interesting game of 
words and their meanings. Let the rules of 
grammar be applied from the first. Right 
here, the first mistake is generally made. Do 
not lay so much stress on the rules of gram- 
mar and too little on the application of these 
rules. It seems that the mind of the average 
child of to-day is burdened with such a mass 
of rules, important and unimportant, that he 
has lost power to distinguish the real from 
the minor and superficial. This is true not 
only of English but of other branches as well; 
too little distinction is made between the fun- 
damental or basic and the unimportant. Oh, 
Grammar! How many errors are committed in 
thy name. Teach the child rules by applica- 
tion and he will have no difficulty in remem- 
bering them. Above all things do not cram 
his mind full of meaningless words and 
phrases to be jumbled together in his mind 
until written out on his examination paper 
and then relegated to the realms of forgotten 
lore. 

Hand in hand with grammar and rhetoric 
goes composition, for by this means we may 
hope to teach practical English. When we 
say composition we touch upon the weak spot 
in English classes everywhere. “Deficient in 
original composition,” is the complaint which 
comes back to the high schools from the col- 
leges, and thence it harks back to the grades 
and from there shall the blame be pushed back 
upon the primary teachers? By no means, the 
mistake may have been begun here but was 
continued throughout the whole course. The 
pupils were not required to express their own 
thoughts in an intelligible way. This should 
have been begun in the second grade, when the 
child was asked to reproduce a story read to 
him, and continued by giving at first, simple 
subjects about which he was asked to give a 
few thoughts in a correct manner and under 
strict supervision. This practice continued 
through each year will insure a good working 
knowledge of English to the high school grad- 
uate, though the rules be left in the back- 


vround. Now, a few general rules for this 


composition: the subjects assigned should be 
ell defined. Never leave a pupil with only a 
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vague idea in mind concerning the subject. By 
a well defined subject, we mean one which is 
limited, one which may be well covered in a 
composition of the length expected of the high 
school pupil. Never assign such a subject as 
“War between Greece and Rome” or “Decline 
of Monasticism in the Medieval Ages.” Such 
subjects to be well treated must be outlined in 
class and given as junior or senior theme work, 
but never as original composition work in the 
other grades. These subjects are much too 
broad for work of this kind, and to treat them 
in a small space would only result in an un- 
finished smattering of a theme. 

Aim to let the pupils talk on paper; express 
their thoughts naturally as they will be ex- 
pected to do in actual experience. Let them 
write on diversified subjects but something 
they can grasp in more than a vague way. In- 
sist upon quality, not quantity of composition. 
Teach condensation in form but never in 
thought. Correctness of expression is always 
of great importance. Give due credit for an 
original thought, one that rings true to the 
child’s own nature and not one copied from a 
book. Of course, senior high school work may 
be assigned on subjects more advanced but 
always insist upon a composition or theme well 
rounded out and not a fragmentary effort at a 
subject too broad and vague. In the lower 
English classes the method of the English note 
books may be used quite effectively. In these 
the pupil writes on one side of the page and 
the other is left blank for observations, criti- 
cisms, and currections, which latter are always 
made by the pupils themselves. This method 
makes it possible for the composition work to 
be kept under strict supervision and progress to 
be noted along this line. 

In connection with written, may we not 
speak of oral composition? If there is any 
one subject more neglected than another and 
vet of pre-eminent importance, it is that of 
oral composition. It is distressing, deplorable 
how few pupils talk intelligently in a con- 
nected way about every day topics: how few 
can read a simple poem and tell the thought 
in his own words; as this is practically what 
he must do all through life, why shouldn’t he 
be taught to talk well while reciting in school ? 
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A boy will never be asked how many plays of 
Shakespeare he has read or how many he has 
outlined, but he will be asked to express an 
intelligent opinion concerning these works, as 
well as on all current topics. Intelligent con- 
versation is almost one of the requisites for 
the well-educated child of to-day; conversation 
natural, free and easy. To attain this he must 
talk on 


Lessons by topics is as- 


begin in school to familiar topics, 
freely and easily. 
suredly the best way of reaching this end. As- 
sign topics found in the lesson, give five min- 
utes for concentrated thought and then let each 
in turn rise and talk to the class on his sub- 
ject. In this the teacher should be a friendly 
but 


nounced word and for the beauty of our lan- 


merciless critic. Correct every mis-pro- 
clear enunciation and do 


attempt. 


euage, insist 


upon 


not slurring hit-or-miss 


This method is of inestimable value in teach- 


accept a 


Ing pupils to talk connectedly. 

By means of our literature course, also, we 
may teach effective expressions, both oral and 
To what end shall our high school 
Are we, as Eng- 


written. 
course in literature serve ? 
lish teachers, merely following the State re- 
quirement of five classics read each year, or 
are we making this course conform to the in- 
dividual needs of our several classes? In other 
words is it the means to an end—to the end 
of acquiring a vocabulary and a genuine love 
for the English language? The end in view 
in teaching literature should be briefly: en- 
larging of vocabulary, broadening of view, 
efficiency in expression, and fostering a love 
for what is high and beautiful in life. For 
the first two or three years in high schoel in 
connection with grammar and rhetoric teach 
some good classics and have them thoroughly 
digested. Let the pupils dissect these, appro- 
priating for themselves the best thoughts and 
This takes some time, and some 
one may ask “How then shall I finish the 
State course?” The rest of the books not read 
in class, require as parallel reading to be out- 
lined and brought to class. When such a dis- 
secting course in reading classics is finished, 
we are assured at least that the pupil knows 
how to read and get the most from his reading. 
If he can get the thought and philosophy from 


expressions. 
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*Thanatopsis” we have good reason to think 
he will be able alone to understand Words- 
worth’s “Intimations of Immortality.” Thus 
far, then, assuming that they have been taught 
(lissective reading they are richer in that they 
have stored in mind some immortal thoughts, 
their views have been broadened and their ex- 
So for dissective 


pression beautified. much 


reading. In the senior year then let the class 
read as much as possible during the recitation 
period. Let them hasten over some good books 
simply to get the philosophy and beauty of the 
general style. In ether words, let them read for 
breadth of reading, for aid in discriminating 
selection of material, and for the benefit de- 
rived from the comparisons of the different 
writers. These last may be freely expressed in 
class. 

A course in literature taught in this way 
will be the first great step toward increasing 
love of the beautiful, good, and noble among 
our pupils. It will foster a genuine love for 
our language and insure pure expression of 
thought. The divides her classes in 
literature then into two divisions, those read- 
ing one paragraph for depth of thought, and 
those reading for breadth of view. In the last 
named division is our senior class, now hastily 
and “Princess,” 


writer 


reading Tennyson’s “Tdylls” 
simply to get the leading thought and the 
benefit of his grand expressions of noble phil- 
osophy of life. . 

To summarize briefly, in conclusion: Eng- 
lish in schools is deficient. We English teach- 
ers may just as well face that fact now. Let 
us begin then at the very first day at school. 
Tn school and out, correct every incorrect form 
of speech, pronounce clearly. insist upon qual- 
ity of work not quantity. Dwell on compo- 
sition both oral and written, use literature to 
enlarge thought and vocabulary, rhetoric as 
handbook of expression and grammar as a ref- 
erence book for rules and formal principles of 
language. See that every principle taught by 
rule be applied by practice. When we have 
conscientiously done these things, we may hope 
for a great reformation in the study of our 
mother tongue. With this thought we con- 
clude “Insist upon purity and correctness of 


expression.” 
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THE LAUREL REFORM SCHOOL 


He who blends charity with the study of 
psychology and rejoices at the sight of awak- 
ening souls and quickening minds, will surely 
delight much in a day spent at the Laurel 
Reform School. Indeed, a day passed at this 
institution, despite the continual twinges 
which come from a sense of the pathetic, will 
stimulate the visitor with a strange and al- 
most indefinable sensation that make him 
“wondrous kind.” To put things differently, 
the Laurel School, though almost unknown to 
the great majority of Virginians—and even 
to the great majority of Richmonders—is ac- 
complishing a work which ought to appeal to 
every heart. 

At this school, which is conducted under 
the supervision of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Virginia is educating 250 boys who, but 
for the intercession of the mother Common- 
wealth, would be doomed to a life of illiteracy 
and crime. “Brands snatched from the burn- 
ing” are these boys—or to change metaphors, 
derelicts in Lilliputia’s usually happy world. 
But for the uplifting influence of the institu- 
tion, the Laurel School lads, almost without 
exception, would inevitably become the legiti- 
mate prey of jails and penitentiaries. And 
some, too, would even breathe their last in 
the electric chair. 

Crude material for a classroom, say you? 
Ave, as a general thing about the crudest per- 
haps, that could be found in the juvenile 
realm so far as outward appearances go. But 
God be thanked, not irredeemable material— 
no, far from it. Study these unfortunates 
with an unprejudiced eye, let them once 
realize the fact that they have your sympathy 
and behold! you note an astounding change. 
Then you realize that the Reformatory young- 
ster, after all, is usually no more or less than 
some neglected boy who “hasn’t had a show”— 
some boy whose moral training has been to- 
tally overlooked and who has literally starved 
for affection and the right kind of parental 
guidance. 

At the first blush, it would appear that 
education, despite the wonders it has accom- 





plished with the blind, the deaf, the dumb, 
and even with the mentally deficient, would 
stand aghast at the thought of helping the 
Reformatory inmate. But education as a 
matter of fact, has few more productive fields. 
Once the first difficulties are cleared away— 
there is no lack of difficulties, rest assured of 
that—the harvest is rich. At Laurel one can 
see this demonstrated on every side, no matter 
whence the boys may come or how dark may 
be the offences which brought them to the 
institution. 

The State Board of Education, it should be 
explained, does not have exclusive control of 
the institution, nor would it be practicable 
for it to undertake so responsible a work. Its 
authority is limited to the management of the 
school and to the selection of the five teachers 
who preside there. And here it may be added 
that these five teachers are always selected 
with the utmost care. They are called upon to 
do work of the most consecrated and exacting 
sort—work which is the severest possible test 
of their zeal and ability. Each session—yes, 
each day—presents new problems and new 
difficulties; yet the results are so encouraging 
and the responsibilities of the boys so marked 
that the teachers at Laurel quickly feel a sort 
of inspiration that continually spurs them in- 
to activity. 

At Laurel one sees compulsory education in 
the truest sense of the term. Every boy, big 
or little, stupid or intelligent, docile or seem- 
ingly incorrigible, must attend school. And 
every boy must behave in the classroom, 
though, as a general rule, there is little dis- 
position to misbehave. The truth is that the 
average Reformatory youngster soon learns to 
love his class room duties far better than he 
does his other work on the farm. 

The Laurel School, of necessity, is still an 
elementary school with seventh grade work as 
its scholastic limit. Obviously the time will 
come when it must also do at least one year’s 
high school work, if not more. Already there 
are boys who have been through the seventh 
grade several times and who would jump at 
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the opportunity to climb higher up the edu- 
cational ladder. Compelled by the rules of the 
institution to attend classes, they almost suf- 
fer from the monotony of going over old 
ground. 

But these veteran “seventh graders” consti- 
tute the exception rather than the rule. The 
shoe usually pinches the other foot—that is to 
say, dozens of the boys sent to the school, 
though far advanced in their teens, are abso- 
lute illiterates. Many do not even know their 
letters when they reach the institution. It is 
no uncommon thing to see great hulking 
youths twenty years old or over in primary 
classes with tiny little shavers of seven and 
eight. 

Can you fancy such heterogeneous condi- 
tions, you teachers of the thrifty, well-ordered 
village and city schools?) And can you appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the Laurel teachers? 
Naturally they have to use all their skill and 
tact, for the “big boys” at first evince the 
greatest humiliation at their own backward- 
ness and frequently, during the earlier days 
of the session, sit for days with their heads 
hidden in their hands. Their bashfulness, 
however, disappears under the heartening in- 
of these the Laurel 
teachers seem to abundant store—and 
then the progress is rapid. Nor does it come 
through the iron hand of discipline; it comes 
because these young unfortunates almost im- 
mediately awaken to a realization of their 
mental needs. In time they absolutely exult 
in their progress and praise from their teach- 
ers produces astonishing results. As a conse- 
quence many go ahead by leaps and bounds. 
In the course of six or eight months the “new 
boy” often makes almost incredible progress 
nor is it always the unpromising looking pupil 
who proves the most vexatious problem for 


words 
have 


fluence of kind 


the teachers. 

When one reflects on the daily program of 
the Laurel school youngster—a program ren- 
dered necessary by the very nature of the in- 
stitution—one can not fail to marvel at the 
success of the teachers. Their work is handi- 
capped in many ways. Outside of the class- 
room they have no contact with their pupils 
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while the routine of the institution makes it 
impossible for them to give any one boy more 
than three hours daily instruction. There is 
no lack of physical and mental activity in 
the life of a Reformatory boy. He rises about 
5:20 in the morning and breakfasts at 6:00 
Then comes the “detail” when various young- 
sters are assigned to their chores on the farm 
or in the blacksmith, tailoring or shoe shops. 
This is followed by a half hour for play. The 
school bell, at 8:30, summons that half of the 
school which has not been assigned to other 
and the classes continue until 11:30 
o'clock. Then comes another half hour of 
play and dinner which, be it said, is eagerly 
vaten according to the usual healthy puerile 
methods. Following dinner comes the “de- 
tail” assigning the morning pupils to work 
while the other shift goes to school. The 4:30 
bell ends the educational business and adds 
another half hour of play which stimulates 
the 250 appetites for 5 o’clock supper. When 
this third meal has disappeared—as it does in 
the twinkling of an eye—the grey-clothed, 
brogan-footed battalion marches into two big 
sitting rooms where all sit around tables and 
play harmless games until 7:30  o’clock. 
Laurel sounds her “taps” at 8:00 o’clock when 
every boy is expected to be in bed. 

There is little or no study outside the class- 
room; it is not required. But the “school” 
has its voracious readers just as every other 
institution has. Many of the boys avidly de- 
vour all the literature they can lay hands on 
and to judge by the many questions they ask 
their teachers they digest it well. The Rich- 
mond people have no idea what a noble work 
they could do in supplying these youngsters 
with the cast-off volumes of their own happy 
offspring. Mr. E. R. Chesterman, the secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, who 
paid the school an official visit recently, was 
surprised at the number of boys who came to 
the supper table with magazines and books. 
Such hunger for literary pabulum should not 
go unsated. And right here it may be added 
that the philanthropist who can find it within 
his means to give the boys a piano—any sort 
of old piano—for use in connection with the 


work 
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classroom songs will bring unbounded happi- 
ness to scores of youngsters whose lives cer- 
tainly have no overplus of color. 

The following represent the teaching corps 
of Laurel: Miss Flora L. Lea, principal, Miss 
Lucy Duneanson, Miss Jennie Gates, Miss 
Ottie Craddock and Miss Mattie A. Ander- 
son. These ladies are “laying up riches in 
heaven.” Their efforts go far beyond the let- 
ter of their contractual obligations. Daily— 
ves hourly, during the school period—they are 
comforting and stimulating downcast boys 
who have fallen into Slough of Despond. 
Particularly do they “mother” the “little 
shavers” while the older ones know that each 
teacher is a fountain of sympathy ever to be 
relied upon. And the reward of these good 
women? Well, there is first of all the con- 
sciousness of work well done and abiding re- 
sults attained. But better still there is the 
adoration that comes from each and every 


boy that marches in the long grey line. If 
you doubt this, make the boys a speech and 
incidentally compliment their teachers. The 
response with hands and feet will be roof- 
lifting. It will prove to you that kindness 
and sympathy can do marvellous things. 

The limited space alloted this article for- 
bids detailed comment on the pedagogical 
methods employed by the Laurel teachers and 
prevents fuller discussion of the things they 
have accomplished. These subjects may be 
touched upon later, however, if any care to 
hear further about the reform school boys and 
those who are guiding them into the paths 
of usefulness and rectitude. It should be un- 
derstood, too, that no small part of the suc- 
cess of the institution is due to the wise ad- 
ministration of Superintendent G. L. Emmons 
and the unselfish gentlemen who compose the 
Laurel School Board.—E. R. C. 


HOW MAY THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER DEEPEN HIS PUPIL’S INTEREST 
IN LATIN? 


EDWIN W. BOWEN. Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College 





As teachers of the classics, all of us are 
aware that the tendency of the present utilita- 
rian age is decidedly toward the reduction of 
Latin in the high schools. The almost universal] 
demand of pupils and patrons alike is for such 
subjects as are of a practical nature, such sub- 
jects as will qualify and fit the boy or girl to 
earn a living on leaving the high school. The 
public clamor, in a word, is for vocational 
studies. 

The traditional curriculum of the classics, 
despite its prestige of many generations of 
well-trained and successful students as elo- 
quent advocates of its superior claims as mental 
discipline, in recent years has been subjected 
to severe and scathing criticism as a type of 
education. Indeed, some of the utilitarian 
champions have allowed their zeal to carry 
them so far as to demand that the classics be 
eliminated from the high school curriculum. 
This Philistine onslaught has already practi- 


sally carried Greek out of the high schools, 
and we have reason to fear, unless as teachers 
we exert ourselves vigorously to entrench 
Latin more deeply, a similar fate may over- 
take Latin, too, and drive it from the public 
high schools. For as each new subject is 
jammed into the over-crowded curriculum, 
there is a feeling that the aristocratic Latin 
must surrender a part of its time-honored 
estate to make room for the plebeian utilita- 
rian, the novus homo. 

In reviewing the status of Latin in the high 
schools of the country at large for the last de- 
cade, however, it is very gratifying to learn 
that it has resisted successfully the encroach- 
ment of the new comers and held its position 
without material loss. The report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for 
1911 shows that about fifty per cent of the 
pupils in the public high schools throughout 
the country were studying Latin. The exact 
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proportion is 495 out of every 1,000. © The 
statistics for the decade ending 1900, were 499 
out of every 1,000, 
four per 1,000 of those studying Latin. It 
is evident. then, that Latin held its own the 
last four in a 


thousand. 


This shows a decrease of 


decade, the loss being only 


It is significant to note further in this re- 
port that, while Latin sustained the inappre- 
ciable loss of four per thousand and Greek 
dropped from 36 to 13 per thousand, French 
increased from 107 to 117 and German from 
160 to 236 
General history increased from 384 to 556, 
rhetoric from 397 to 566, and English litera- 
from 439 to 570. The lost 
ground—physics from 182 to 148, chemistry 
from 79 to 71, and physiology from 263 to 
158. It appears therefore, that, while Latin 
barely held its own in the high schools during 
the last decade, French and German advanced. 
the latter almost fifty per cent. This is more 
significant than the advance in history and 
English, because it indicates the possibility of 
the adoption of the modern languages as a 
substitute for the classics in the high school 


the latter almost fifty per cent. 


ture sciences 


curriculum. 


In the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1912, in the “Survey 
of Education,” under the caption Latin and 
the Public High Schools, the following dis- 
quieting paragraph occurs, which I beg to 
quote: 


“Thus the elementary school curriculum is 
subjected to the general criticism that the sub- 
jects are not in substance sufficiently in touch 
with the life of to-day, and that they are 
usually taught without sufficient ‘correlation’ 
to each other. In the case of the high school, 
this criticism goes further and condemns cer- 
tain subjects as utterly out of place in any 
curriculum, at least as prescribed subjects. 
Latin is the chief object of attack in this con- 
It is unnecessary to review the his- 


nection. 
torical reasons which have led to the retention 
of Latin, except to note that here again we 
have the case of the changing purpose not 
fully recognized. For purely practical reasons, 
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Latin was formerly the center about which 
It was actually and not 
artificially the sine qua non of education. Few 


instruction revolved. 


claim it is now. The high schools were origin- 
ally not designed as institutions to train all 
the children of all the people for different 
tasks in life, but to furnish what was then 
considered educationally necessary to those 
The State demand for edu- 
cation did not include the high school. As 


who desired it. 


soon as public opinion began to consider it, 
the function of the State to carry the child 
through the additional years of secondary 
schooling, not as a privilege for the individual, 
but a State duty, then the obsoleteness of Latin 
as a school subject became apparent. What- 
ever its cultural value for the individual, the 
current educational criticism considers Latin 
as distinctly unnecessary in a people’s school 
and a relatively strong group of critics would 
reject it entirely.” 

Now, I do not wish to assume the role of an 
alarmist, or to arouse any bitter strife between 
the teachers of the ancient and those of the 
modern languages. Nor do I propose to dis- 
cuss here the oft-discussed question as to the 
relative merits of the classics and the modern 
languages as mental discipline and _ culture. 
We have our convictions on this matter. I 
wish merely to emphasize the warning that as 
teachers of the classics, especially of Latin, we 
tannot afford to relax our energies and rest 
on our oars because Latin held its own in the 
high schools during the last decade. It is 
very evident from the paragraph above quoted 
that there is a strong movement to oust Latin 
altogether from the high schools. We must, 
therefore, do our utmost to extend and deepen 
the study of Latin so as not only to justify the 
wisdom of its retention in the curriculum, but 
also to disarm criticism. As teachers of Latin 
we must strive to be more efficient and to this 
end we must avail ourselves of all the best 
up-to-date methods of instruction in order 
that we may intensify and deepen the interest 
of our pupils in Latin. 

Let us now consider some of the ways in 
achieve this aim which we 


The 


which we may 
candidly believe so much worth while. 
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following suggestions are therefore offered as 
helping, we trust, to the desired end. 


CONNECT STUDIES 


1. We should connect the study of Latin 
with the modern languages taught in the high 
schools. We take it that the modern languages 
are in the curriculum to stay and we have no 
disposition to force them out. Now, we be- 
lieve, that Latin can be made especially help- 
ful in the study of the modern languages, and 
should precede the study of the modern lan- 
guage as furnishing the logical foundation 
for them. This is the proper sequence if we 
are to derive the best cultural value and mental 
training from the study of the modern lan- 
guages. Then as the pupils undertake the study 
of the modern languages. the indebtedness of 
English and French and Spanish, particularly, 
to Latin, should be pointed out to the pupils 
that thev may see for themselves. Even Ger- 
man exhibits the influence of Latin and shows 
no inconsiderable Latin element in its voca- 
bulary. 

Too often the pupils in the high schools are 
led to believe. as they have repeatedly heard 
from ill-informed persons, that Latin is a dead 
language and no attempt is made by some 
teachers to connect it with anything living. 
But if the teacher will take the pains to point 
out the relation of Latin to any of the modern 
languages taught in the high schools, the 
pupil will see that Latin. far from being dead, 
is still living in English, French, Spanish. 
[talian and even German. This is true not 
only of the vocabulary, but also of the gram- 
mar and syntax of those languages. Let the 
teacher give concrete illustrations of the vo- 
cabulary especially, since that furnishes such 
abundant and obvious evidence of the Latin 
element, and thus demonstrate this fact to 
the satisfaction of his pupils. When the pu- 
pils’ attention is directed to the vast number 
of words and numerous grammatical peculiari- 
‘ies in the modern languages borrowed from 
the Latin, then the pupils will see for them- 
selves that Latin is not such a dead language, 
ifter all. If the teacher is not himself ac- 
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quainted with the facts in question, he should 
at once study some standard books on this 
matter and thus inform himself. 

In regard to the relative proportion of the 
Latin element in our English speech, Dean 
Trench made the following computation: 
Saxon, 60 per cent: Latin, including those re- 
ceived through French, 30 per cent: Greek, 5 
per cent; other sources, 5 per cent. But a 
more recent examination of the origin of nearly 
20,000 words in common use in different parts 
of the English-speaking world gives the fol- 
lowing result: Anglo-Saxon or English, 3.- 
681: French from Latin, 4.842; Latin (direct), 
2.880: Greek direct or through Latin. 2.493; 
hybrid, 675: Seandinavian, 693; German, 333; 
French from late Latin, 828: all other sources, 
3.575. Thus the combined number of the classic 
element including Greek, Latin and French is 
over 11.000, while the Saxon element is only 
3.681 out of 20,000 English words taken at 
random. It is evident therefore that the 
Latin or classic element constitutes by far the 
preponderating portion of our mother-tongue. 
Looked at from this point of view, it is not 
surprising that some of our best English schol- 
ars (notably the late Professor James A. Har- 
rison), have maintained that one cannot be a 
good English scholar and understand his own 
vernacular, fully and thoroughly. without a 
good knowledge of Latin. 

The pupils’ lack of interest in Latin is too 
often to be charged up to the teacher. Some 
of our Latin teachers, unfortunately, are im- 
properly and inadequately equipped for the 
work they have undertaken in the high schools. 
Is it not true that in the distribution of sub- 
jects among the teachers. Latin is sometimes 
assigned to a teacher who has no special fit- 
ness for his subject? How ean an instructor 
arouse and deepen his pupils’ interest in a 
subject in which he feels no special interest 
and enthusiasm himself? Such a teacher can 
only teach in a perfunctory manner: and _ be- 
ing himself without enthusiasm. he can not be 
expected to awaken any enthusiasm. or even 


In the hands of 


any interest, in his pupils. 


such a teacher Latin seems truly a dead lan- 
guage. and he lacks the power to galvanize it 
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the life. When he 


his class in Caesar or Cicero. he simply “hears” 


into semblance of meets 
and himself knows but little 
He does 
not go in advance of his pupils and stimulate 


lead 


terest in the 


his pupils recite, 
more about the recitation than they. 
thus quickening their in- 


and them on. 


subject. But he plods wearily 


along over a dreary desert, which offers him 
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no illuminating vistas to cheer the drooping 
spirits of his class. It is not surprising there- 
fore that under the tuition of such a wooden 
teacher, the pupils study the subject with a 
Waning interest in the high school and on 
graduation loathe and despise Latin and will 
have no more of it. 


(To be continued) 


DISCIPLINE AND THE MONITOR SYSTEM 


JAMES LOOMIS MADDEN, A. B., Principal Chincoteague High School 


be- 
others forced atten- 
kind of 


meth dlieal. 


what does it mean? Some 


Discipline 
lieve slave like obedience: 


tion, Which results in a order; a 


third class na feelingless con- 


dition; which causes a child to move like a 
piece of machinery; still another bedy main- 
tain that discipline is an end, when in reality 


end. ] be- 
as “Mu- 


tual co-operation in carrying out the rules of 


it is only a means towards an 


lieve that we could define tnis term 
There must be an element of fear. 
Aristotle 
two kinds: the one kind is the 
full of that 
which good sons exhibit towards their parents, 


a school.” 
But 
“Fear is of 


reverent 


this is as states, 


and respect; such is 


and well ordered citizens towards those who 
rule them in kindly spirit. But the other 
kind is attended by hatred and aversion; 


that which slaves feel towards their 
masters, and citizens towards unjust and law- 
The first 


which we 


such is 
less tyrants.” kind of fear in this 
the The 


second variety is symbolic of slave-like obedi- 


extract is one to refer. 
ence. 

Anything then which will increase the co- 
operation of the pupils, will naturally im- 
prove the discipline. The monitor system is 
one of the very best assets which a school can 
possess. It not only improves the discipline 
of the school one hundred fold, but it bene- 
fits students. monitors and teachers in many 
Before discussing its advantages and 
me to briefly outline 


ways. 


disadvantages, permit 


our system. 
We have a total enrollment of about five 


hundred and sixty children, and eleven teach- 
ers, one being in charge of the music depart- 
ment. Our high school department consists 
of fifty students. About half of these are 
monitors. The boy monitors are placed in 
charge of smaller boys in definite classes in 
The 


girl monitors are likewise assigned to smaller 


either the primary or grammar grades. 


Each monitor, or pole scow, as the 
them 


girls. 


smaller children insisted on calling 


when the idea was first introduced, has com- 
plete charge of their assignments and are held 
Their chief duties are 
to line the children up, keep order, see that 


directly responsible, 


the children march to their respective rooms 
in a quiet and orderly way and last, but not 
least. to assist teachers in fire drills. 

You can imagine how well they succeed 
when I inform you that we conduct our open- 
ing exercises and physical culture exercises out 
of doors; I being the only teacher present. 
drills the monitors take charge 
Their success may 


During fire 
as soon as the gong rings. 
be judged from the fact that we have emptied 
our school in forty-five seconds and have got- 
child out and in within three 
minutes. These monitors take pride in their 
work and command a standard of discipline 
far superior to that of many teachers. 

This is only the foundation of a numbe~ 
of other possibilities which may be introduced 
A regular organized 


ten every 


into successful schools. 
school government can be easily developed 
with this system as a basis. I have had sev 


eral cases heard before my two upper high 








dl 
dd 
d 





school classes. In every case the decision 
reached was the logical one. My experience 
has taught me that children as a class are 
-ust, far more so than adults. 

My teachers highly recommend this moni- 
tor system, and justly so. With a strict corps 
of monitors, it is far easier for them to have 
order in their classrooms. The school day is 
begun with proper discipline, ete., during 
the opening exercises. Should a teacher be 
a poor disciplinarian, this is a big help. At 
the same time it gives the principal, assum- 
ing he is a strong disciplinarian, an oppor- 
tunity to assist this teacher and thereby make 
her burden a little lighter. What is so nerve 
racking as an unruly class of children? Re- 
cess! What a blessing it is to a teacher with 
a hard class! The monitors step forward, 
assume the responsibility and relieve the 
teacher temporarily. This system may there- 
fore be compared to a safety valve which 
takes some of the pressure off the teacher. 
Needless to state that this results in better 
explanations, methods of recitation, etc., on 
the teacher’s part and more interest, better 
recitations and superior discipline on the part 
of the student. 

There is a class of teachers who will shift 
just as much responsibility as they possibly 
can. This system will not only give them 
ample opportunity to practice this exceeding- 
ly unprofessional act, but in addition it will 
make them lazier. They cannot see why, 
since they are relieved of so much work, they 
cannot dedge more. The result is the prin- 
‘ipal may find himself confronted with the 
far from agreeable task of having a heart to 
leart talk with the teacher. 

We find that the students take great de- 
light and pride in the things they can do 
without their class teacher. A school spirit 

developed. The children are principally 

cting on their own responsibility—they 
now it. They learn to take commands, to 

t quickly and respectfully to their student 

iperiors. How they envy the upper class- 

ien their positions! How they look forward 

» the time when they will hold that posi- 

on of trust and confidence! To hear them 
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discussing “their doings” so enthuses » man 
that he would do anything for their welfare. 

It is true though that some students ob- 
ject to obeying monitors. A few have even 
threatened them with physical harm. This 
rarely happens excepting in the beginning of 
the school year. The monitors form a unit, 
they stick together, hence a few over zealous 
boys “who were going to lick their pole seow” 
decide to abandon the project. The disorder- 
ly students quickly learn that discipline 
means obedience, self-possession and control. 
The fact that the students in charge have the 
support of the school authorities helps to 
cow the bullies. 

The monitors themselves secure the major 
part of the advantages. The fine training 
which this system makes possible can hardly 
be surpassed. The fundamentals of observa- 
tion, i. e., perceptual elements, elements of at- 
tention and the right interpretation of the 
perceptual elements, the basis of judgments, 
i. €., comparison and decision, the ability to 
command, and the development of the proper 
use of responsibility, are all factors of the 
greatest magnitude. Here we have a practi- 
eal, concrete way of expanding dormant 
qualities in pupils. What subject in our 
curriculum have we which accomplishes the 
above mentioned results in such an admirable 
and yet apparently effortless manner? None 
that I can think of. 

Several difficulties must be confronted be- 
fore any system can be of any duration or 
success. There must be a distinct understand- 
ing that anv monitor who makes false charges 
against a fellow pupil will be severely pun- 
ished. At the offset cases of this kind will 
arise. When the offenders realize that they 
too are amenable to discipline, this trouble 
vanishes. Some mornings a man will find 
that there is more than usual disorder in lin- 
ing up, that the lines are crooked. etc.. he 
looks for the monitors and finds them in their 
own class lines—a strike. This means they 
have reached the stage of believing that their 
principal cannot handle his large school 
without them. To send for another teacher 
is to admit defeat. Now above all other 
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times. a man must show his grit. determina- 
tion and abilitv. Act promptly. Send a few 
of the ring leaders of disorder to your office. 
Mount the 
vour hand. 


steps of the building and raise 
The chil- 
the 


The murmuring ceases. 
the 
This is a mirror which 


dren are now showing results of 


training in discipline. 
reflects an image of your disciplinary ability. 
Appeal to the childrens’ pride; throw them 
upon their own responsibility and tell them 
their without 


them to rooms 


Be sure to punish the slightest 


vou will send 
monitors, 
offender. Irom the moment you take charge, 
be as strict as possible on the monitors with- 
out showing them that you are in the shght- 
est way disturbed. After classes are moving 
along nicely, inform the strikers in a nice 
way that vou are sorry they have grown tired 
of their honorable position and hereafter it 
their moni- 


will be take 


torial privileges if prevailing conditions con- 


necessary to away 


tinue. 
and make it a point to let them know of it. 


Make preparations for other monitors 


This procedure generally brings about the de- 


sired end. 


The thought may occur, is it all worth 
while? In all of the other professions rapid 


strides have been made: new theories and ap- 


plications advanced: new processes brought to 
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light. None of these hesitate to use 


legitimate means to accomplish their ends. 


any 


Why then should not we do likewise? The 
monitor system surely is a fine method for 
transforming a heterogeneous body into a 


unit; it benefits the teachers by lightening 
their cares, the monitors and the pupils by 
assisting them in developing their dormant 
powers; finally it enables one to have co-oper- 
ation, Which word is synonymous with discip- 
Can we afford to let this golden oppor- 
best 


line. 


tunity by? My answer can_ be 


summed up by saying I have had a successful 


pass 


monitor system for three vears. 

Plato in “The Image of the Cave.” taken 
from “The Republic,” states, “They (the peo- 
see only their own shadows, or the 


ple) 
shadows of one another.” How true this is! 
How long it has been so! For one man to 
go into the sun light of real education—what 
would we give? In this present day of con- 
flicting educational ideals, it would mean all. 
Let us to get out of dens 


into the bright world above; to develop a 


strive our dark 
higher and broader education; to use every 
means, regardless of difficulties, to improve 
our children; and most important of all, re- 
member that co-operation and this alone will 


bring the greatest success. 


AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


JACKSON DAVIS, Supervisor Rural Schools 


In many of the counties just before the close 
at this season exhibits or school 
They never fail to draw 


of the schools 
fairs are being held. 
immense crowds, and the people go away full 
of enthusiasm for the new work being done in 
the schools, and determined to do what they 
ean to make the schools better. The colored 
schools of Mathews county held their first ex- 
hibit in the school at Mathews Courthouse, 
March 13th. Without any assistance the 
teachers and pupils worked hard and displayed 
a very creditable exhibit of all kinds of sew- 
ing. shuck work. fish nets. boats and cooking. 


It gave 


a new inspiration to all the people 


present, and two or three new schools are be- 


ing planned in this county. Dr. Geo. P. Phe- 


nix, of Hampton, Superintendent E. C. 
Percifull and I attended this exhibit and left 
late in the «.cerncon to drive nine miles 
through the snow and slush to a night meeting 
in the white consolidated school at Cobb’s 
Creek. After reaching our destination and 


partaking of a hearty supper we had to reach 
the schoolhouse in a farm wagon drawn by 
mules. The next day we crossed the Pianka- 
tank and pursued our way through the snow 
and slush to Saluda, where we attended the 
exhibit of the Middlesex col- 


second annual 
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ored schools. As I attended the Middlesex 
exhibit last year, I was prepared to expect a 
good display of work and a large meeting, and 
I was not disappointed. The work was at- 
tractively arranged in the courthouse and was 
judged by white people from the community 
and inspected by all of the visitors. A large 
meeting was then held in the handsome col- 
ored church nearby. 

Superintendent Percifull reports that there 
were 506 articles by 342 exhibitors. The 
leagues reported $355.52 raised for extending 
the term of the schools and $1,000 in hand for 
the erection of three new buildings. Great 
progress is being made in Mathews and Mid- 
dlesex. 


A report of an excellent colored school fair 
of Richmond and Westmoreland counties held 
at Montross, March 28th, has just been re- 
ceived from Superintendent Newton. This was 
the first effort of this kind ever put forth by 
the colored teachers of these counties, and they 
are greatly encouraged. Improvement leagues 
have been organized in nearly all the schools, 
and many buildings and grounds have been 
cleaned up, improvements made and terms ex- 
tended. 


The Nottoway county schools held their an- 
nual exhibit at Blackstone school on April 3rd. 
The exhibit was characterized by the useful- 
ness of the articles made such as chairs, mat- 
tresses, shuck mats. shoes mended and useful 
garments. A model country home made on 
a sand table by one of the grades at the Black- 
stone school attracted special attention. It 
showed valuable lessons in sanitation, the care 
of the water supply and placing of the out- 
buildings and beautifying of the home and 
erounds. <A delightful luncheon was served 
by the cooking class of the Blackstone school 
to the visitors, after which many excellent ad- 
dresses were made. 


The Brunswick schools held their exhibit at 
the Charley Hope graded school, April 4th. 
Mr. A. L. Lincoln. State school inspector, at- 
tended this exhibit and delivered an address. 
He reports a splendid exhibit and a fine spirit 
among the people. 


MEETINGS 


I attended a meeting of the school league 
at Rising Sun, York county, on March 16th. 
The league is raising $500.00 with which to 
assist the board in erecting a new school build- 
ing which is very badly needed. They are 
hoping to establish a teachers’ training school 
at this center. On the 17th Superintendent 
Renforth and I met with the league at St. 


John’s school, in the same county. The peo- 


ple here promised to raise one-half the money 
for the cost of a new school; the school board 
will put up the other half. On the 18th Su- 
perintendent Coggin and myself visited a 
number of schools in New Kent and James 
City. We were very much impressed with the 
good work and the good singing at the Chicka- 
hominy and Croaker schools. The Chicaka- 
hominy pupils have a school song and they 
sing it with irresistible effect. 


REPORTS OF SUPERVISING INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS 


All the teachers are now busy with the Home 
Makers’ Clubs. Most of the clubs are organized, 
and the girls or boys planting tomato seed or caring 
for the young plants. 

Cumberland—Leagues raised $293 for new build- 
ings during March. 

Charlotte—Leagues raised 
ings and lengthening terms. 

Chesterfield—“On March 27th we held our spring 
exhibit at Centralia. At the same time teachers’ 
association and farmers of the county had a meet- 
ing. Interesting programs were carried out. The 
farmers were organized and committeemen were 
appointed to organize local leagues.” 

Charles City—Ten leagues have extended the 
school term one month. 

New Kent—Six leagues extended term one month. 

Glotcester—Poultry clubs are being organized. 
Most of the leagues have arranged for extension of 
term and some for improving the buildings. 

Buckingham—Teachers’ meeting and county ex- 
hibit will be held at the courthouse April 50th. 
Sanitary out-houses have been built at four schools. 
Maxey school cleared off yard and laid rock walk. 

Elizabeth City—An enthusiastic meeting of the 
patrons of the Union street school at Hampton was 
held at the First Baptist church, March 27th. The 
league has raised $504 for building a new school in 
Hampton. 

Northampton—Thirteen schools have lengthened 
term one month through leagues, 

Nansemond—Muney league held entertainment, 
purchased shades for eight windows and pictures 
for the walls. 

Pleasant Grove league painted school house. 

New Road league assisted in paying salary for ex- 


276.22 for new build- 
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Organized Mothers’, 
Held county 


tra teacher for two months. 
Girls’ and Boys’ clubs at four schools. 
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of the schools and people to observe Clean-Up Day 
during April. Many of the schools and leagues have 
already planned to carry out this program, and it is 
hoped that all of them will co-operate with the or- 
ganization society in this good work. 


NATURE THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


KIRKLAND RUFFIN 


exhibit and Patrons’ Day at Suffolk, April 8d and 
4th. 
The Negro organization society is calling on all 
That nature is a mirror to the chiid is a 


familiar kindergarten phrase and the object 
of this article is to make these reflections clear 
enough to be seen by those uninitiated in kin- 
dergarten lore. We know that the child in see- 
ing life apart from himself first recognizes the 
life within himself, that his little life responds 
to that around him and he is far more interested 
in a plain object that has free movement than 
in any stationary object however beautiful. 
For instance, it is not the beauty of the indi- 
vidual bird or fish that attracts him so much 
as the unimpeded flight through the air or the 
movement through clear 


cliding 


It is the apparent life in the clock that 


darting, 
water. 
gives it a universal charm for childhood and 
this longing for life that makes him often at- 
tribute it to inanimate objects. We realize this 
natural craving, and so sympathy with nature 
and comprehension of it becomes the great 
goal of the kindergarten and all other equip- 
ment employed is but a means to that end. 
We believe that through nature the child con- 
sidered in his every aspect can receive more 
beautiful 
than through any other medium. 

Because of this belief. we take the children 


and more permanent development 


for frequent excursions into the country or 
park where they get healthful exercise, sun- 
shine and air while they are watching and lis- 
tening to birds and insects and finding all 
manner of wonderful things within reach. 
They return with little seeds to plant, snails 
and cocoons to keep for further development, 
fruits for 
stringing which gives an excellent idea of the 
kinds of material that lock well together, of 


Perhaps 


seeds. berries and winged nature 


color and numerical arrangement. 
there is a tadpole to put in the small aquarium 


with the goldfish that the children delight to 


feed and care for daily. Or perhaps, a last 
year's bird nest to be examined or an old hor- 
net or wasp nest as an example of the first 
paper manufacture. 

The fall is made glorious with such excur- 
sions and various autumn experiences and thus 
the child learns of the flight of some birds; the 
preparation of the rabbits for winter; the hi- 
bernating of some animals, the silence in the 
bee-hive, the falling of leaves and apparent 
death of nature. But no suggestion of death 
comes to him but only the thought that flower- 
ing nature is shutting her eyes in slumber for 
the long winter months. Why, it is just like 
the night-time to him; of course nature, too, 
has need of rest and sleep in order to arm her- 
self for the activities of the busy season to 
follow. So he learns, unconsciously, of the 
universal need of rest and quiet and of bal- 
anced activity and repose in which rhythm 
and number figure alike. 

In the winter there is a different phase of 
nature to study, the frost, ice, snow, wintry 
skies and rain. The weather suggests all sorts 
of delightful games for which there are al- 
Ways appropriate songs. Moreover, winter 
scenes are drawn or painted, snow crystals cut 
on hexagonal folds of paper, winter residents 
among the birds noted and crumbs scattered 
on the window ledge for them. Bulbs are put 
in bowls of stones covered with water and kept 
in the dark till the reots have taken hold and 
the plant needs sunlight to give it growth and 
color; seeds are sprouted between blotting pa- 
pers constantly kept wet: in boxes of sawdust 
likewise kept well watered; or else if conveni- 
ent miniature gardens are begun in large boxes 
painted on the outside or in some way made 
attractive. The child by experimenting finds 
the reason in all nature; why the dark is need- 
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ed and then the light; he sees the combination 
of these two extremes and of rain and shine to 
produce the perfect flower. 

He delights in the beauty and fragrance of 
the new blossom. He describes it to the kin- 
dergartner and is asked how he knows these 
things are true. Thus he becomes conscious of 
his senses and he regards them as faithful 
messengers who are made keen and alert by 
proper and balanced use. His little heart is 
filled with love as he sees how nature makes 
her gifts and he wants to give to others the 
beauty and fragrance of pleasant words and 
kind deeds. 

In the wonder of the spring-time he watches 
with quickened pulse the awakening of na- 
ture; he sees the beautiful fresh garments 
which for so long she has been gathering the 
strength to make; he watches the buds and 
tender shoots peep timidly from their hiding 
and then burst out boldly when they find a 
pleasant world. He looks for the early blos- 
soms; welcomes the birds from the south; lis- 
tens to their song; watches the nest-building; 
the hatching and feeding of the young. He 
sees the family life among birds and animals 
and realizes that as the young are fed and 
cared for among them so is he sheltered and 
nourished in his home. At kindergarten he 
imitates the glad flight of the birds; plays bird 
and family games; fashions out of clay nests 
holding tiny eggs; looks at appropriate pic- 
tures; listens to stories. On every side his in- 
terest is stimulated and because he wants to 
imitate these things his powers of observation 
and concentration are wonderfully developed. 
Also, knowledge of young and helpless life 
fosters in him a desire to feed and protect 


‘ather than to destroy. He has learned to love 
and to feel at one with nature. And thus he 
becomes the unconscious master of the great 
fundamental truths of life. All phases of na- 
ture study require patience and quiet; and 
self-control is one of the crowning virtues of 
the kindergarten. Service is another and he 
becomes an eager and earnest helper. He learns 
usefulness of the bee, who is now seen gather- 
ing nectar, and he feels that such a life of 
service is happier and more profitable than 
that of the drone, who is early overtaken by a 
sad fate because he is out of harmony in the 
busy hive. 

Through nature the child gets perspective on 
his own life and ways; acquires a sense of re- 
sponsibility; he forms the habit of comparing 
and reflecting; of experimenting and imitat- 
ing. In its mirror he finds what he can un- 
derstand of the educational aids his elders get 
through great literature and finished art. 

The very name, “/Aindergarten,” signifies the 
fact that nature study is the ideal foundation 
stone of life and character. For, as the child 
plants the tiny seeds and watches the miracle 
that takes place, so little seeds are taking root 
within his heart and at last our “Child Gar- 
den,” too, buds and blooms. In that garden 
there is a flower of reverence, another of won- 
der, a blossom breathing love whose fragrance 
pervades all, and near to love is always ser- 
vice. So when the child is filled with pride 
and pleasure over the fruiting of his material 
sowing the heart of the “Child Gardener” sees 
beyond the physical to the spiritual and _ re- 
joices over a double harvest—a harvest that is 
rich and permanent and one that grows with 
use. 





WORK OF THE Y. M. C. A. AMONG HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


HARRY T. BAKER, State Boys’ Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 


In promoting almost any work among boys 
one primary question has to be answered and 
answered correctly. That question is, shall it 
be work for boys or work with boys? There 
is a world of difference. The former means 
“lune-light” leadership for the adult, the boys 


enly shining in a reflected glow. Work with 
bovs on the other hand, means leadership of 
the “rudder” type and with it, on the part of 
the boys, sustained interest in the individual 
and group activities, a sense of partnership, 
developed capacities——in short a_ successful 
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and permanent work. Nowhere is the choice 
of this right principle more important than 
in promoting a positive moral and religious 
program among older high school boys. 

No one who understands boy life of to-day 
and observes conditions in the town and 
country can be blind to the terrific temptations 
which are assailing and all too frequently 
overthrowing high school boys. Given a teach- 
er who is willing to pay the price of “steer- 
ing” the movement, and a few key boys who 


for better moral and social 


realize the need 
conditions in the school, is there any machin- 
ery available which experience has shown 
fitted to the task of “creating, maintaining and 
extending throughout the school a high stand- 
ard of Christian conduct?” Scores of schools 
have found the answer to this practical ques- 
tion in the Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation or in the High School Club affiliated 
with the High School Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

These two methods of work differ slightly 
and as a general rule it might be said that the 
Student Y. M. C. A. is best suited to the 
county high schools and the district agricul- 
tural high the High School 
Club is more adapted to the country, town and 


However. local conditions 


schools, while 
city high schools. 
may lead to exceptions to this rule. 

The of the Student Y. M. C. <A. is 
fairly well known. The student officers. with 
the chairmen of organized committees on Bible 
Study, Missien Study. Religious Meetings. So- 
cial New Student Work. and other 
departments of work. constitute the Cabinet. 
This group of students. usually in co-opera- 


tion with a faculty committee or board. deter- 


work 


Service. 


mine the policies and direct the activities. Cor- 
respondence with the State Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. (910 American National Bank 
Building, Richmond, Va.). will naturally pre- 
cede any public or organized launching of the 
Student Association. Printed matter deserib- 
ing the Constitution, and other necessary in- 
formation, can thus be secured and a visit by 
the State Work Secretary 
ean be arranged. 

Probably the best way to prepare for a suc- 
is to enlist a small 


Student or Boys’ 


high scheol elub 


cessful 
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group of older high school boys in some spe- 
cial Bible Study or Life Problem course. From 
this group may well grow the fully organized 
club with an influence on the whole school. 
Short-term committees, appointed to carry out 
special objects, supplement the efforts of the 
officers and the two or three necessary standing 
committees. Officers and chairmen, including 
the chairman of an advisory council, consti- 
tute the executive committee. 

The members meet regularly in natural dis- 
cussion groups made up of from five to fifteen 
fellows. 
with high Christian motives and a genuine in- 
terest in boys should be sought as leaders. The 
methods of work and the forms of organiza- 
tion vary according to lecal conditions, but 
generally include the following: personal ser- 
vice on the part of older boys for their fel- 


Young professional or business men 


lows and the younger boys of the community; 
practically applied Bible Study in which high 
school boys are engaged as an incentive to 
character building; for clean 
speech, clean sports and clean habits, in which 


campaigns 


the majority of the boys of the school can 
unite. 

Affiliation with the High School Student 
Christian Movement of North America is se- 
cured through the State and International 
Committees of the Y. M. C. A. In order to 
afliliate. local high school clubs have to adopt 
the purpose “to create, maintain and extend 
threughout the school high standards of Chris- 
tian character”: conform to the article regard- 
ing advisory council and file with the State or 
International Committee copy of the local con- 
stitution together with the names and ad- 
dresses of the officers and advisory council. 

Printed matter outlining a specimen con- 
stitution, the local organization, helpful books 
and pamphlets. and giving other necessary in- 
formation, may obtained from the State 
Young Men’s Christian Association. In this 
way definite plans of organizing and conduct- 


| re 


ing the work may be put in the hands of in- 
terested teachers and leaders. Correspondence 
with the State Boys’ Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. is invited. Communications in reference 
to work in Southwest Virginia should be di- 


rected to W. C. McCarty. East Radford. Va. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE SUMMER VACATION 


While denying extreme statements attributed 
to him, Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to-day reiterated his 
belief in continued school activity of some 
kind in summer months for most children. 

“The schools should provide some kind of 
instruction for the children through what is 
now, in most cities, a long wasteful vacation,” 
declares Dr. Claxton. He points out that 
school takes at most 900 hours a year out of 
5.110 waking hours—assuming 10 hours of 
sleep for children every night; the average 
child spends about 600 hours in school and the 
remaining 4,510 waking hours out of school. 
Dr. Claxton suggests that summer work last 
not longer than four hours—from 7 or 8 
o'clock to 11 or 12 o’clock in the forenoon. 

According to Dr. Claxton the school of the 
future, both in summer and winter, will give 
less time to intensive school study of the ordi- 
nary type—probably about 3 hours; and 4 or 5 
hours to productive work supervised by the 
school, done in shops, outdoor gardens, or in 
the home. 

“With this kind of an organization,” he 
declares, “it would be very easy for children 
to do ordinary school work 3 hours a day, 6 





days in the week, through 11 calendar months 
in the year, and at the same time contribute 
largely to their own support by well-directed 
productive educational work, either at home 
or in the school, thus making it possible for 
the great majority of children to remain in 
school throughout the high school period. 
“The cost of adding the three months of 
school would be comparatively little. There 
would be no cost for fuel, the cost of atten- 
dance would be less, and the additional cost 
for teachers would not be in proportion to the 
number of days added. Whatever may be the 
terms of the contract, teachers are in fact em- 


ployed by the year. Comparatively few of 


them use the vacation months in any profit- 
able way. An average addition of $300 to the 
annual salary of city school teachers would 
require a total of less than $10,000.00, or about 
three per cent of the total annual cost of the 
schools. For most teachers the additional 
months would not be a hardship, especially if 
the school days were shortened. Certainly this 
is true if teachers could be relieved of a large 
amount of the unnecessary bookkeeping, report 
making, and examination reading with which 
they are now burdened.” 


Eimong the Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Founder’s Day at tue University of Virginia was 
observed with impressive ceremony on Monday, April 
13. President Edwin A. Alderman who is on leave 
of absence and who has completely regained his 
health sent a stirring message, which was read by 
Dean James M. Page. Dean Page discussed many 
matters of interest to the alumni and friends of the 
University, and Hon. James M. Beck, of the New 
York bar, delivered an eloquent address on “The 
Scholar in Politics.” Dean Page said in part: 

“We have already enrolled 918 students this ses- 
sion as against 840 at the same date last year, a 
gain of 78 students. We shall probably enroll 925 
before the session is over; and if there is a similar 
increase in attendance next session, we shall not only 
reach, but pass the long coveted 1,000 mark. How- 
ever, the students and alumni, and other friends of 
the University to whose loyal efforts in behalf of the 
institution this great increase is largely due, should 
realize that when all records have been so completely 
shattered as is the case this year, it will be increas- 
ingly difficult to keep up the pleasant and now long 


standing custom of breaking the record again. 1 
have little or no faith in ordinary advertising as a 
means of attracting students to this University; 
our best, and only effective, advertisement is our 
out-put, the nature of the goods (so to speak) which 
we send to the world’s markets.’ If the young men 
whom we send forth from these walls are prepared 
to hold their own, and more, in the strenuous com- 
petition of modern life, as we believe they are; and 
if they will continue, as I know they will, to love 
and cherish Alma Mater with the deep and abiding 
loyalty and faith which is characteristic of Univer- 
sity of Virginia students, there will be no serious 
difficulty about passing the 1,000 mark next session, 
while the sessions of the near future are likely to 
find us confronted with tke problem of keeping th> 
enrollment, by even more rigid methods of selection 
than exist at present, within the bounds of the num- 
bers which we are prepared to take care of in the 
best manner. However this may be for the future, 
our immediate task, or rather your immediate task, 
young gentlemen, is to see that we pass the 1,000 
mark next session.” 

Speaking of the many improvements to the Uni- 
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versity buildings, completed and planned, Dean Page 
said: 

“The stadium on Lambeth Field, which has been 
under construction for three years, is now complete 
first for the Vanderbilt-Virginia foot- 
October, on which occasion the gate 


and was used 


ball game last 
receipts exceeded five thousand dollars. The hand- 
new building at the entrance has been com- 


some 
pleted, and is now occupied by the post office, express 
office, book store, and tea room. The Colonnade 
Club addition has been completed, and is now being 
furnished in suitable style. The main reading and 
lounging room is regarded as being a very success- 


ful architectural achievement; it will become at 
once the leading feature of the club. The new Edu- 
cation Building is under roof, and will be finished 
for use before the beginning of next session. It 


will cost, when finished, about $60,000, 

“The State Legislature, which recently adjourned, 
appropriated an increase of $4,500 annually for our 
hospital; a lump sum of $27,500 for repairs and im- 
provements to dormitories and other buildings, and 
$15,000 for an up-to-date sewerage purification plant. 
Moreover, the Summer School of the University will 
State to the extent of $10,500, 
heretofore. Hence, the total 
State to the University will be 
two years, instead of $102,800 


be subsidized by the 
instead of $4,000 as 
annual grant of the 
$135,050, for the next 
as for the last two years 
The Barbour-Page lectures 
6, 7 and &, by President Arthur T. 
University. President Hadley’s subject 
Problems of American Democracy,” 


were delivered on April 
Hadley, of Yale 
was, “Some 


INSTITUTE 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 


i 
be at the V. P. I. June 16th 


Governor Stuart will 
and 17th and will deliver the address before the 
graduating class on June 17th. 

President Eggleston has recently delivered ad- 
dresses at the Teachers’ Association in Des Moines, 


and to t! farm Fauquier county at 
He attended the Conference for Educa- 
Louisville, Ky. 

literary societies of 
Mary will be held the 


lowa, rs ol 
Warrenton. 
tion in the 
A joint debate between the 
the V. P. I. and William and 
latter part of April. 
Saturday, April 11th, was Field Day. The V. P. I. 
was defeated on the track meet with North Carolina 
but won the victory in baseball over the Randolph- 
Macon team 
Arbor Day 
presided at the 


South at 


President 
college 


was observed on April 18th. 
exercises in the 


¥. 
Hezgleston 


auditorium where Capt. Wysor, Professors Hudnell 
and Reed made brief addresses appropriate to the 
occasion. The four classes planted trees on the 


campus, the president of each class making a short 
Music by the 


talk as the class-tree was planted. 
Cadet band. 
The Board of Visitors at the meeting in Rich- 


mond, April 3d, approved the resolutions concerning 
the field house to be built on the campus near Miles’ 
field. The new shops soon to be erected are to be 
called “The McBryde Building of Mechanic Arts.’’ 
Work will begin on the shops at an early date. The 
building will be made of stone secured near the V. 
P. I. It will be thoroughly equipped with modern 
machinery, ete., and in every respect will be the 


equal of any similar building in the South. 
The last 
work to the V. P. I., 


legislature transferred the demonstration 
appropriating $20,000.00 a year 
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for this purpose. The general government will du- 
plicate this amount, and this will be further in- 
creased by amounts subscribed by the different coun- 
ties. 

The new catalogue for the current Session, soon 
to be issued, will contain some important announce- 
ments; the fourteen unit requirement becomes effec- 
tive next September; changes have been made as to 
the time of entrance, conditional and deferred exami- 
nations, and as to number of conditions allowed; 
there will be a slight increase in the fees for session 
1914-15. 

R. H. HUDNALL. 





V..M. I. NOTES 


’ 

General and Mrs. E. W. Nichols entertained very 
delightfully Tuesday evening at Headquarters, when 
a large number of young people were invited for 
dancing and refreshments. Those present were: 
General and Mrs. Nichols, Miss Agnes Patton, Miss 
Lucy Patton, Miss Fletcher, of Charlottesville; Miss 
Harrisgn, of Leesburg; Miss Schoffer, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Francis Mallory; Mrs. Murdock, 
of Washington; Colonel Russell James, Major Ed- 
wards, Captains Crowson, Edwards, Millner, Miller, 
Kibler, Ellison, Purdie. 

Mrs. Francis H. Schoffer, wife of Major F. H. 
Schoffer, U. S. A., retired, and daughter, of Scran- 
ton, were the guests of Colonel and Mrs. Wise on 
Tuesday. 

Mrs. David M. Anderson, of Watertown, N. Y., is 
the guest of her daughter, Mrs. J. C. Wise, in Lim- 
its. 

Last Tuesday afternoon Cadets Dilley and Fet- 
terolf, both of whom had a score of 94.6 per cent on 
the indoor gallery range, shot off the tie. Cadet 
Dilley, of “D”’” company, won with a final score of 
94.6 per cent. The prize, a $18 Weymouth bridle, 
which was offered by the Commandant of Cadets, 
Colonel Wise, will be awarded Cadet Dilley some 
time in the near future. 

The indoor gallery practice having been competed, 
firing is now going on on the 200 yard range under 
Captain Edwards. “B’” company is now on the 
range every afternoon. Captain Snidow, with the 
engineering detail of first class privates, is now put- 
ting the 500 yard range in condition. Firing on the 
500 vard range will be commenced just as soon as 
“B” company has completed shooting on the 200 
yard range. 

A high state of efficiency is now being obtained 
at the drills, which last over an hour and a half. 
The drill period is divided into three parts: the 
first devoted to the school of the squad in extended 
order, the second to bayonet exercises, and the third 
to the school of the company with special attention 
to platoon drill. Monday afternoon classes were 
suspended and the battalion was taken on a hike, 
lasting from about 2 o'clock until 6:30 P. M. The 
battalion was given work in advance and rear guard, 
attack and defence of position. Saturday afternoon 
the battalion was reviewed by the Professor of Mili- 


tary Science, the commandant taking the review. 
Saturday evening inspection followed. Ovening 


Tscort to the Color, the 


parade is now preceded by 
battalion from head- 


colors being received by the 
quarters. 

Murrill Alexander, ’09, of Lynchburg, spent seve 
ral days with Major Edwards last week. 

Miss Robinson, who for the past two weeks has 
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been the guest of Miss Lucy Patton in Limits, has 
returned to her home in Norfolk. 
Major S. S. Roller, of Fort Defiance, was in Lex- 
ington last week visiting friends. 

At a recent meeting of the First Class, Cadet Root 
was elected editor-in-chief of the Cadet, and Cadet 
Hancock Banning, business manager. 

Mrs. Burress, of Richmond, has been the guest of 
Mrs. William Patton in Limits, visiting her son, 
Cadet Burress, of the First Class. 

The Bomb Staff of next year is preparing a very 
attractive souvenir of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of New Market. The souvenir is a pamphlet 
containing about twenty pages, with an account of 
the battle by Hon. John S. Wise. There will also 
be a number of photographs never before published. 
The sale price will be 50 cents. 

Work on the new improvements has already be- 
vun under the direction of the professor of en- 
gineering, Colonel T. A. Jones. Ground has been 
broken in the rear of the superintendent’s quarters 
and grading will begin at once. 

The superintendent has lately announced the ap- 
pointment of a new committee on athletics. It will 
now be composed of Colonel R. James, chairman, 
Captains Purdie and Poague. 

Cadet Captain Christian, who for several months 
has been confined to the V. M. I. Hospital, has re- 
covered and will return to his home the early part 
of the week. 

On account of the present warm weather evening 
parade is now held in full dress. 

Cadet Keezel, of Keezeltown, Va., has been elected 
by the First Class as valedictorian. 

The class of 1904 has decided to hold another re- 
union this year. All members of the class should 
correspond with the secretary, Mr. Weaver McWhor- 
ter, Nashville, Tenn. 





WILLIAM AND MARY NOTES 


The Legislature at its recent session, in addition 
to the regular appropriation for maintenance, pro- 
vided for the erection of a new dining hall and 
kitchen, for converting the present dining hall into 
rooms for students and for repairs to the Talia- 
ferro dormitory. These improvements will give ad- 
ditional and much needed accommodations for stu- 
dents. The board of visitors at their recent meeting 
provided for these improvements, which will be 
made before the opening of the session in September 
next. Among other matters acted upon by the board 
was the election of Mr. S. H. Hubbard, A. B., to 
succeed Mr. F. D. Goodwin, who has resigned his 
place in the Normal Academy; granting a leave of 
absence for a year to Professor G. O. Ferguson, Jr., 
who will spend the time at Columbia University; 
formulating plans for raising an endowment; and 
the decision to continue the summer session of the 
College at Dublin. The State Board of Education 
initing with the college makes this possible. The 
ession will begin June 22 and end August 19, and 

ill be in charge of Professor John W. Ritchie as 
lirector. Professor Ritchie will soon issue a circu- 
ir giving full information as to courses and other 
matters of interest to prospective students. 

The patriotic women of the A. P. V. A. are plan- 
ing to place three marble tablets in the hall of the 
College of William and Mary. On one tablet will 
e graven the “Priorities of William and Mary.” On 
the second are to be inscribed the names of William 


and Mary alumni and officers prominent in “estab 
lishing independence and organizing the Union.” On 
the third is to be told the story of William and 
Mary’s part in developing the Union. In the inter- 
est of this undertaking the local branch of the A. P. 
V. A. gave a Colonial ball in the college library 
April 16, where the dances of Colonial days were 
exemplified. , 

; On April 24 the Peninsula School Fair was held 
in Williamsburg under the auspices of the college. 
It was a greater success than last year. 

All the participants in the exercises of commence- 
ment have been secured, and the friends of the col- 
lege are anticipating much pleasure in attending 
the functions incident to that occasion. The exer- 
cises begin with the sermon on June 7, for which 
we have been fortunate in getting Bishop B. D. 
Tucker, of Virginia. Mr. J. Y. Joyner, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of North Carolina, and 
widely known in educational circles, will make the 
educational address at 11 A. M., Wednesday, June 
10. Judge James S. Barron, ’98-99, Norfolk, Va., has 
been chosen to speak before the alumni at 8. P. M. 
Wednesday. Mr. Howard R. Bayne, of New York, 
will deliver the baccalaureate address on Thursday, 
June 11, at 11 A. M. He has been prominent in 
various lines of work in New York. 

Dr. Cliff W. Stone, Professor of Education, State 
Normal School, Farmville, was a recent visitor at 
the college. 





RADFORD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The joint Educational Conference for the Sixth 
and Ninth Congressional Districts was held at Rad- 
ford Normal School March 5, 6, 7. The attendance 
was large, and many questions connected with edu- 
cational problems of the western part of the State 
were discussed. It is probable that the Radford 
Normal School will be the permanent place for the 
annual meeiing of the educational forces of the ter- 
ritory from Lynchburg to Cumberland Gap. 

The students of the normal school are preparing 
a school annual, which will represent the various 
interests and activities of the institution. There is 
much interest in this publication which promises to 
be very attractive. 

The junior class of the Radford Normal School 
has adopted an orphan and made provision for the 
support and education of this orphan under the 
direction of the Virginia Home Society. The name 
given the child is “June Radnor.” 

Much extension work in the interest of better 
rural schools and of the work of the Y. M. C. A, in 
the rural and village sections in Southwest Virginia 
has been done from Radford Normal School in the 
last few months. Mr. W. C. McCarty, rural Y. M. 
Cc. A. secretary of Southwest Virginia, working from 
this institution throughout the Southwest, organizes 
and overlooks the boys of the village and rural com- 
munities. 

Miss Virginia Owens, secretary of the Appalachian 
School Improvement Foundation, has been active 
in making engagements for the large list of speakers 
and lecturers under the auspices of this organization. 
Many sections of Southwest Virginia have been 
reached through these two organizations. Dr. J. P. 
McConnell is president of the Appalachian School 
Improvement Foundation and chairman of the Fx- 
ecutive Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in Southwest 
Virginia. 
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FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL 


SCHOOL 


NOTES FROM 


An operetta, “The American Girl,’’ was given in 
Russell Hall April 24th to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

The Frank Lea-Short Company will present two 


open air plays in the school grove May 25th, Pro- 
mander Walk in the afternoon and Robin Hood in 
the evening. 

President E. H. Russell and Mr. W. N. Hamlet 
attended the King George County School Fair on the 
14th of April. Mr. Russell delivered an inspiring 
educational and Mr. Hamlet judged in a 
number of contests. 

Mr. Russell, Mr. G. M. Harrison and 
Moore attended a school rally meeting in Brocken- 
brough District, Spotsylvania county, April 138th, 
where Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore delivered ad- 
dresses. 

The First Congressional 
ing held at Cape Charles, 
over by Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., vice-president of 
the district, proved a great success. Mr. W. N. Ham- 
let, of this school, was also present and gave a most 
practical and instructive address on “What is the 
Matter with Arithmetic.” 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., of this faculty, delivered 
a rousing address at Tappahannock, April 24, on the 
occasion of County School Rally Day. 

In the inter-class contests for the trophy cups the 
folk-dance and basket ball have already been de- 
cided. Tennis, baseball and rifle practice will be de- 
cided in a few days. The remaining events will be 
staged on Field Day, May 16. On this occasion, also, 
the May queen will be crowned, and there will be 
folk dances, singing and other attractive features in 
the program. 

The seniors will give their class play on the even- 
ing of May 30. It is probable that “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” will be presented. 

The contract for the new dormitory has been let 


address 


Mr. K. C. 


District Teachers’ Meet- 
April 3-4, and presided 
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to Mr. J. C. Curtis, of Denbigh, Va., and work will 
commence at once. 
A large number of students have registered for 





the summer school. The summer school catalog 
is now ready for distribution. 
RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 
The summer quarter of the Radford Normal 
School will open June 15th and close August 29th. 
The first term of six weeks will be open to both 
men and women on the same conditions. Review 


courses will be offered for preparation for the State 
examinations for first, second and third grade cer- 
tificates. Professional courses for the Professional 
Certificates will also be offered. Courses with credit 
for the diploma and certificate of the normal school 
will be offered. During the second term of the sum- 
mer quarter the courses will all be credit courses. 

An unusually attractive Lyceum Course of five 
numbers has been offered by the Normal School the 
present session. A very large numper of other ad- 
dresses have been given by specialists of various 
kinds before the Normal School. The management 
of the summer normal is planning for a very exten- 
sive course of lectures and attractions in connection 
with the summer normal. 

Dr. W. A. Brumfield, of the State Health Depart- 
ment, recently gave two addresses before the stu- 
dent and faculty on the Prevention of Diseases and 
the opportunities of the teacher in rural and village 
communities to improve health and sanitary condi- 
tions. 

Extensive gradings have very much improved the 
appearance of the campus. Tennis courts, a race 
track and other improvements of the athletic field 
are being provided. The interest in athletics is very 
marked among the students. 

The students are getting out a very attractive an- 
nual. In this annual is represented all the interests 
and activities of the institution. 





Our Letter Bor 


“new’’ superintendents, the 
“old” ones to give their 


For the benefit of 
Journal has asked certain 
school visiting schedules. 

The first three letters in our 
bear on this important subject. 


“Box’’ this month 


Burkeville, Va., April 14, 1914. 

Editor Journal: 

You ask me to tell you, in order to help the new 
superintendents, just what I do when I visit my 
I should be glad to do this, but I am afraid 
things that I do, after an experience of 
and the things that a new man should 
do are very different. I can tell you what I did 
when I first came on the job, and what I think a 
new man should do: but, to my mind, it would be 
suicidal for a new man to attempt to follow the 
policies of one who has learned his field, and knows 
his teachers, his patrons and his chil- 


schools. 
that the 
five years, 


his schools, 
dren. 

I am going to tell vou, therefore, just what I did 
when I was a novice, and if it is not what you want, 
I shall not be at all offended if this letter finds a 
resting place in vour waste basket. 


Ce 





First of all I learned my territory. I learned it 
without chart or compass, and literally hunted the 
byways and hedges to find the schools that I was 
supposed to supervise. So thoroughly did I do this 
work that I have now as clear a picture of the geog- 
raphy of my division and the location of my schools 
as I have of my own home. I not only know where 
the schools are, but I know the communities of 
which they are the centres, and the present and 
prospective homes from which they draw. Indeed, 
my schools are in nearly every instance the result 
of this close study, and in many instances mark the 
extension of community lines, and the grouping of 
people with common interests. This consolidation 
was accomplished with comparatively little friction 
because of this thorough canvass of the field before 
attempting new policies. 

Another and important factor in the success of a 
new man on any job is to know intimately and well 
the people with whom he is to be associated. There 
has never been a man on any of my school boards 
with whom I have not had the most pleasant rela- 


tions. There have been a number from whom I! 
have differed, but these differences have always 
VCO 
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peen compromised without injury to the progress 
of the work, and certainly with benefit to both mem- 
ber and superintendent. I have found in my deal- 
ings with the other fellow that the man who cannot 
be shown is a rara avis. I have seen many moss- 
backed opinions painfully extracted from some of 
my good friends, but they always survive the ordeal, 
and generally are happy ever after. I learned as a 
school-book man that there is nearly always a domi- 
nant factor on every school board, and I have 
learned as a superintendent that it is just as essen- 
tial for me to find that dominant factor now as it 
was when I was trying to sell them books. 

As a new superintendent I spent a great deal of 
time in studying the finances of my division. For 
some time I acted as clerk of one of my boards, and 
I learned just how much sacrifice of time and 
money was demanded of men who did their duty 
conscientiously. I learned, too, just what kind of 
information my supervisors wanted, and just what 
was necessary to tell them about the administration 
of the schools. I learned, too, a great deal about 
the other funds that these gentlemen had to levy 
and expend. I learned to know the duties and diffi- 
culties of the treasurer’s office—indeed, I have en- 
deavored to make all of these gentlemen my friends, 
and to know them officially and personally. 

I studied my teachers. I did not wait to arrive 
in all my newly-acquired glory at their school rooms, 
but managed to know a great many of them by cor- 
respondence, by visits to their homes, by talking 
with their former teachers, by investigating the 
work in their communities, and also by meeting 
them in a social way. A _ school-book man always 
delights to give his victim a good dinner, and in 
the complacency of the after effect he searches the 
recesses of his mind. The head of a great business 
often gathers his agents about the banquet board 
and seeks to know the thoughts and ambitions of 
each man. In this way he locates them where they 
are best suited; in this way he speaks a word of 
encouragement here and there that will mean won- 
ders to the man when he is out on the firing line: 
in this way he gets behind the mask of reserve and 
learns the real man. I love to think of my teachers 
as my agents; to talk with them about the territory 
that they are to cover; to advise with them as to 
the ways and means to make the territory a paying 
one: to talk with them about the physical aspects 
of school and home; to interchange ideas with them 
as to the best way to build permanently and well fr 
this great educational corporation of which I am a 
division superintendent; and finally to send them 
out enthusiastic, fully equipped and satisfied in the 
knowledge and belief that there is a strong, sympa- 
thetic and knowing force at the home office from 
whom they can draw the wherewithal for success. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I am no longer new. Now 
and then I make excursions into the field to see how 
these agents of mine are carrying out my instruc. 
tions: how they are developing their respective 
fields of labor. Their reports each month tell where 
IT am needed most, and just what I have to do. If 
you wish to know this story, I will tell it at some 
future time. Yours, 

C. B. BOWRY. 





Haymarket, Va., April 21, 1914, 


Editor Journal: 
In answer to your recent inquiry as to what I do 
when visiting a school, will say that I have no defi- 


nite programme to carry out, but in a general way 
this is what I do: 

The time spent in a school room is from 30 min- 
utes to 2 hours. A much longer time is spent in a 
one-room school than in one of the rooms of a 
graded school. I usually have each child read a 
few lines from his reader, and then criticise his 
reading, dwelling on the promising points and em- 
phasizing the importance of constant practice. Then 
the children are asked what papers and magazines 
they read at home and some questions on current 
events. They are encouraged to read aloud to tneir 
parents and others and to form the habit of noticing 
and correcting their own mistakes. 

Not having the time to examine each grade sepa- 
rately on the other subjects, I ask the question of 
all who are studying geography, What is your to- 
day’s lesson about? A few questions are then askeu 
on the lessons and a number of review questions. 
The other subjects are taken up in the same way, 
and a brief talk made after each one. In arithmetic 
some of the children are asked to do blackboard 
work. When time permits, I also visit each pupil 
at his desk and have a short talk on the work that 
he is doing at the time. I think it exceedingly im- 
portant to pay particular attention to the primer 
and other classes in the lower grades, and always 
try to do so. 

These little folks love to be noticed and feel the 
neglect keenly if they are overlooked. 

In addition to the above something hag to be said 
about the girls’ and boys’ demonstration work, man- 
ual training and domestic science. 

The condition of buildings, furniture and surround- 
ings has also to be noticed. 

I am impressed with a sense of the great good 
that can be done by visiting the schools, and at the 
same time of the great harm that may be done, if 
the superintendent, by his manner or remarks gives 
the impression that he is a fault finder, and so leaves 
both teacher and pupils discouraged. There is a 
way of calling attention to faults that may be 
effective without being offensive, and the superin- 
tendent should always remember in his attitude to- 
ward the teachers, that they are working against 
many and great difficulties, and his criticisms should 
always be kindly and sympathetic. I am convinced, 
that although it is necessary sometimes to Call at- 
tention to faults, very much more good is done by 
ziving just and enthusiastic commendation to the 
many good things that the school is doing. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE G. TYLER. 


Editor Journal: 

The superintendent who thinks that he must find 
some fault before he leaves the class-room, who feels 
that he must display his knowledge of “how it 
should be done,” or lose his rating as an expert 
supervisor in my humble opinion, has little concep- 
tion of what constructive, helpful supervision means. 
3ut I was not intending to tell the “what” in super- 
vision. I shall, therefore, try to tell something 
about the “how” particularly as related to visitation. 

Ordinarily, 15 to 30 minutes will catch the aver- 
age length of my visits to schools. I try to spend 
not less than 15 minutes, and can seldom spend 
more than 45. The teachers are never notified of 
my coming, unless by accident, I am seen the day 
before en route to some school, and the “shadow of 
my coming goes before me,’’ in which case there is 
no set time of the day. 
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It appears to me to be good taste for a visitor, 


however well known, to knock upon arrival at the 
house or class-room, Propriety, good taste, etc., are 
as much a part of education as anything that is 
gotten from textbooks, and may be even more vital 
in the life of the average pupil On entering the 
class-room, greet the teacher and pupils, with all 
the ease and ood spirit possible, for even then 
some will be unable to hide their embarrassment. 
Don't openly criticise a wher in the presence of 
her class. This | consider an unpardonable blunder. 
Dont allow yourself to be robbed of part if not all 
your time in the room by being made into a “speech- 
maker,” You here t vork. Ask the teacher 
to continue her wo! ist where she was when you 
interrupted If there is embarrassment on her part, 
examine the children’s wo! vhich is often on the 
wall, or give attention to Whatever written work 
may be on the board, but sure you hear every- 
thing that is going on at the same time. If some 
mistake is made, and there is a teacher in your 
county who is particularly efficient in that one thing, 
you might asl teacher if she knows such and 
su h another teat and then say, “I saw her give 
a splendid lesson along this line the other day,’ and 
give in detail the plan. You are giving the teacher 
ideals and methods without putting her in tears. 
Je the teacher's friend, and they will welcome your 
suggestions and your coming. Sometimes a good 
story in connection with what the teacher is doing 
will add interest and incidentally arouse the desire 
of the teacher to know more about the particulars 
of her work. Don't make it appear that you are 
trying to show how much you know about it, how- 


method of the recitation 


ever. Sometimes where the ) ' 
is very poor you might begin with a story to am- 
plify what the teacher is doing, and thus tactfully 


get charge of the class, and then if you ever taught 
in vour life, do some real teaching. So much, hur- 
riedly and inadequately, for the recitation. 
Environment and surroundings not only at home, 
school help to make up the sum 
If the walls are bare, or dirty, 
likes pictures or flowers, or en- 


but also in the 
total of education. 
ask some pupil if he 


joys having a clean face, hair combed, ete, (and 
the child that does not is in need of heroic treat- 
ment), getting them to tell you their choice, ete. 
This will be all that is necessary for the wise. The 


foolish would not heed, though one were risen from 
the A renovation of building and grounds 
should your visit, if needed. Then the sani- 
tary, insanitary conditions| should be in- 
spected before you leave the building. Never fail 
to commend the good and where there is bad, ap- 
proach it. in such a manner as to leave the teacher 
with how to remedy it, otherwise we 
are worthless. I could talk all day, and 
sav nothing after all, but the editor said he wanted 
a short letter. I have disobeyed already, but fellow 
superintendents, let’s be helpers and not kickers ,and 
he so wise in our own conceits as not be 
and anxious for the help which we may 


dead. 
follow 
rather 


some idea of 


possibly 


let's not 
ever ready = 
get from our teachers and co-laborers. 


J. N. HILLMAN. 


Y tANIZAT . * THE VIRGINIA ENG- 
THE REORGANIZATION OI THE VIF , 
LISH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Journal: 
According to a 

Virginia 

November, 


the session of the 
at Lynchburg, in 
that Asso- 


plan made at 
Association, 


Teachers’ 
English section of 


1913, the 
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ciation met at Richmond in February at the close 
of the series of meetings held by the National Coun- 
cil of English Teachers. 

The purpose of the local meeting was to reorgan- 
ize the Association of Virginia English Teachers on 
a more practical and efficient basis, and there was 
an enthusiastic and gratifying attendance when the 
meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. 
Weldon T. Myers, of the University of Virginia, in 
room 650 at the Jefferson Hotel, on the morning of 
February 28. Every department of English teach- 
ing in the private and public schools of the State 
was represented, and it is hoped that soon every 
English teacher in the State will be enrolled in this 
Association so that a united effort may be made to 
better the conditions under which English is now 
taught, and to thus secure greater efficiency in this 
all important subject. 

After short but interesting and stimulating talks 
made by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University 
of Virginia; Dr. Metcalf, of Richmond College, and 
Professor Franklin T. Baker, of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and president of the Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers, the report of 
the Committee on Reorganization was made by its 
chairman, Mr. James T. urainger, of the Farmville 
Normal School. After a short discussion of the re- 
port of this committee, the Constitution that they 
presented was adopted. 

Dr. Metcalf, of Richmond College, was elected vice- 
president; Miss Evelina O. Wiggins, of the Lynch- 


burg High School, the incumbent secretary, was 
made secretary-treasurer, and Dr. Myers, the presi- 


dent, was given authority to appoint two members 
of an executive committee to serve with the officers 
in planning the active work of the organization 
until the next regular meeting of the Association 
in November. The Association is affiliated with the 
National Council of English, and will pursue the 
same lines of work in Virginia that the Council has 
So effectively covered in the national territory. The 
following Constitution was adopted by the Associa- 
tion: 
I. Name. 


This organization shall be known as the Virginia 
English Teachers’ Association. 


II. Object. 


This organization shall strive to increase the effec- 
tiveness of school and college work in English in 
Virginia and to promote a professional spirit among 
teachers of English, in co-operation with the Vir- 
vinia Stste Teachers’ Association and the National 
Council ef Teachers of Knglish. 


III. Members. 


Any teacher of English may become a member of 
this Association by the payment of an annual fee of 
twenty-five cents. 


IV. Officers. 


shall consist of a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee consisting of the officers previously 
named and two other members to be chosen by the 
Association. These officers shall be elected at the 
regular annual meeting of the Association, and shall 
hold office for one year, or until their successors 
are elected. Their duties shall be such as are 
usually performed by such Officers. 


The officers 
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V. Meetings. 


The regular meetings of the Association shall be 
held annually at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Virginia State Teachers’ Association. 
Fifteen members must be present at any meeting to 
constitute a quorum. Special meetings may be 
called by the President or the Executive Committee 
at the written request of ten members. 


VI. Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any regular meet- 
ing, provided that such amendment has been sub- 
mitted in writing to the Executive Committee at 
least one month prior to the meeting and has been 
approved by the Committee. 

EVELINA O. WIGGINS, 
Secretary of Association of 
Virginia English Teachers. 





THE SWISS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Editor Journal: 

Please permit me through the columns of your 
valuable paper to call to the attention of every wide- 
awake superintendent, principal, teacher, and school 
trustee, Bulletin, 1913, No. 56, The Swiss School 
System, by W. K,. Tate, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

This is not a bulletin for any of the ‘unburied 
dead” to read, but it is a bulletin that should be 
read carefully by every wide-awake person interested 
in public education, and by every one even who is 
half awake. Indeed, it should prove an _ epoch- 
making document in our educational literature. 

A request addressed to the Government Printing 
Office, or the representative or sentator in Congress, 
Washington, D. C., will get the bulletin free of cost. 

The bulletin is good from the introduction 
through the index. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, 
President. 





FOR SCHOOL BETTERMENT 


Editor Journal: 

At a regular meeting of the Frederick County 
Teachers’ Association, held in Winchester, Virginia, 
on April 4, 1914, on motion of Prof. C. H. Harper, it 
was decided to take such steps as might be deemed 
advisable to advance some co-operative plan among 
the 8,500 public school teachers of Virginia for the 
seneral betterment of the school conditions, and 


particularly. the county school conditions of the 
State. 
To this end the undersigned committee was ap- 


pointed to invite the co-operation and support of 
all county school teachers’ associations throughout 
the State. 

We believe that it is a fact conceded by all who 
are familiar with the situation that Virginia is wo- 
fully lacking in public school facilities, that her 
teachers are very poorly paid, that her school houses 
are in many instances entirely inadejuate, insanitary 
and uncomfortable. We believe that education in 


Virginia is not keeping pace with her economic de- 
velopment, and is falling far short of meeting the 
demands of the rising generation. 

Virginia is no longer staggering under a tax bur- 
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den that is excessive, but while the State appropria- 
tions for public school work is slowly increasing, we 
believe that a much greater appropriation can be 
made for the development and maintenance of our 
public schools without adding materially to the bur- 
den of the tax payer. At the present rate of in- 
crease it appears that at least three school genera- 
tions will have passed beyond school age before the 
State appropriation will adequately meet the de 
mands of the present time, and thousands of ovr 
boys and girls will be confronted with the problems 
of a rapidly changing economic era without adequate 
preparation to solve them successfully. 

We believe that our legislators would be willing 
and ready to give this phase of public service greater 
attention if the matter were more forcefully pre- 
sented. 

Other demands are presented persistently, and in 
too many instances they lose sight of the educa- 
tional needs of our counties. With 8,500 teachers 
scattered throughout the State, who in most in- 
stances exert a strong influence in their respective 
communities, we believe that by a concerted effort 
in presenting the needs to our respective legislators 
a much more liberal annual appropriation can be 
made. 

The various local associations may, and no doubt 
do, have the same high ideals and purposes, but like 
the bundle of sticks which was easily broken when 
separated our views never go beyond the confines of 


our respective counties, and fail because of a lack 
of unity. 
We would suggest first that we ask at least four 


pages of the Virginia Journal of Education to be 
given over exclusively to correspondence of the vari- 
ous local teachers’ associations. We would further 
suggest that the country teachers’ associations 
throughout the State be combined under the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with 
the idea of enabling the teachers and the public 
generally to gain a more thorough knowledge of our 
educational needs, and of making a more uniform 
and concerted effort in behalf of county school bet- 
terment. 

It is impractical in this letter to go into any de- 
tailed statement of plans, but through the Virginia 
Journal of Education and through the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction we believe that 
the many county teachers’ associations may co-ope- 
rate in a manner that will greatly accelerate our 
county school system. As teachers you are familiar 
with the needs. We earnesily ask your co-operation 
in presenting them, 

C. H. HARPER, 
Chairman of Committee. 

[The Journal will be pleased to co-operate in this 

movement.—Editor. ] 








CORN CLUB OF 200 BOYS 


South Boston, Va., March 17, 1914. 
Editor Journal: 

In all of my visits to the different schools, I 
had special talk along the line of agriculture and 
boys staving at home and on the farm for life's 
work. With this seed sown, I have co-operated with 
our county demonstrator, and as a result he reports 
that nearly all the schools of the county are coming 
up nicely, and that before he is through he will 


have a corn club of 200 boys. 


have 


H. J. WATKINS, 
Superintendent. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AS INSTRUCTORS IN SUM- 


MER SCHOOLS 


To Summer School Conductors: 
Referring to my letter of March 
advise that some of the conductors have concluded 
that the purpose of the Legislature was to discour- 
age the employment of the division superintendents 
as instructors in the summer schools. This, on the 
natural conclusion. As a matter 
of fact, however, a contrary intention was in the 
minds of the members of the Legislature. It was 
the general desire that we employ as many division 
possible. The evil of a double 
salary was what the members of the Legislature 
seemed to regard as a kind of canker eating at the 
root of the tree. Our corps of division superintend- 
ents is composed of an unusually able body of men, 
and wherever the conductor of a summer school de- 
himself of this talent, I suggest that 
brought to the attention of this 


17th, I beg to 


surface, may be a 


superintendents as 


sires to avail 
the whole matter be 


office. 

One of two courses will have to be followed: 
Either the local school board will recognize the 
worth of the man whose services are desired for 


this high type of work by paying him a salary com- 
mensurate with his ability, or if this is not possible, 
arrangements may be made to pay the division su- 
perintendent such a salary as instructor in the sum- 
mer school that he will feel justified in electing to 
take that salary instead of the regular salary for 
the month of July. In other words, it will be a dis- 
tinct honor to any division superintendent to be 
asked to accept the position of instructor in a sum- 
mer school, and I hope that the pecuniary arrange- 
ments can be satisfactorily adjusted, 

In any event, all of the expenses of the superin- 
tendent who acts as instructor will be paid out of 
summer school funds, and in addition to the good 
that he accomplishes for others, he himself will re- 


ceive great benefit from a professional standpoint; 
and it is probably not too much to add that the 
Department of Public Instruction hopes that many 


of the superintendents will avail themselves of the 
privileges of the summer schools, whether they act 
not. 
Yours very truly, 

R. C. STEARNES. 


as instructors, or 


THE NEGRO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
SCHOOL LEAGUES 
Few people realize the tremendous importance of 


co-operative movements among the colored people of 
Virginia during the last few years. Among those 
showing the most helpful and encouraging signs of 
progress is the Negro Teachers’ Association and 
School Improvement League This organization is 
composed mostly of teachers, but there are among 
its members doctors, lawyers, business men and 
farmers, for its Constitution states, “any one en- 
gaged in the work of education, or interested in the 
promotion thereof, may become a member.” 

The object of this Association as set forth in its 
Constitution is ‘to enhance the professional spirit 
and efficiency of the Negro teachers of the State, 


and to arouse and inspire public sentiment in favor 
of popular 


education, the improvement of school 


buildings and grounds, and the lengthening of school 
terms; to encourage better pay for teachers and 
more satisfactory moral, economic, and _ sanitary 
conditions for the schools and for the people in 
general.”’ 

Perhaps the most apparent result of the Associa- 
tion’s activities has been the work it has inspired 
through its local leagues. The aim, as stated in 
President E. A. Long’s address at the Alexandria 
meeting held February 26th and 27th “is to have a 
lecal league in each school composed of the patrons 
and friends of the school, whose object would be to 
for the improvement of ,their school and the 
In Brunswick county forty 
schools were extended one month as the result of 
the work of these local leagues. In Caroline county 
over $5,000 was raised for improvement and for ex- 
tension of terms. One local league operated a school 
garden, from which it sold more than $700 worth 
of produce and the money invested in a better school 
building. 

Over 400 leagues are organized in some forty coun- 
ties, and in the aggregate they raised for improve- 
ment in schools and extension of the terms about 
$35,000 since the beginning of the term in October, 
1913. The greatest value of this effort on the part 
of the colored people, however, has been in the fact 
that it has awakened them to the needs of their 
own schools and inspired confidence in their ability 
to meet those needs. 

It was an interesting and an inspiring occasion 
to sit in the meeting at Alexandria and hear the 
teachers tell of the work which the leagues had 
accomplished. One would tell of the county fair that 
was held; another of how the whole community was 
cleaned up and whitewashed, starting at the school; 
another would explain how means were provided to 
build a modern school house, and still another 
would relate how the people had helped the local 
authorities to erect a county high school, and an- 
other had built a graded school. When we think of 
the foud hundred communities that were touched 
in this way, and estimate that at least a hundred 
people in each community are reached and _ infl- 
uenced, we can see that there are at least 40,000 
Negro people in Virginia whose minds are set on 
better schools and who are resolved to have them. 
In three years colored people have contributed 
nearly $75,000 to improvement of their schools and 
extension of the school terms. 

At the Alexandria meeting, Dr. James H. Dillard 
gave a most inspiring and helpful address to the 
teachers. He said that he came all the way from 
Alabama in order to be present and speak to them. 

Mr. J. H. Binford, secretary of the Co-operative 
Education Association, and Mr. Jackson Davis, Su- 
pervisor of Rural Elementary Schools, both deliv- 
ered interesting addresses. 


work 
extension of its term.”’ 


E. A. LONG. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN SOUTHAMPTON 


The Southampton County Teachers’ Institute held 
a two-day session in Franklin, Friday and Saturday, 
March 6-7. The conditions were not good, yet over 
seventy teachers and principals were present, besides 
a number of trustees and interested patrons. 

The session Friday was given to discussions of 
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text-books. The real purpose of the meeting was to 
work up a course of study adapted to the schools 
of the county. Nearly every teacher present took 
part in the discussions. A committee was appointed 
to work with similar committees from Isle of Wight 
and Nansemond counties on a course of study for 
the three counties, they having practically the same 
natural conditions to consider and the same _ prob- 
lems to solve in school work. 

Friday night Dr. W. B. Barham, president of the 
County Medical Association, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Preventable Diseases and the Part the 
Schools Can Play in Disease Prevention.’”’ Miss Eu- 
bank, music teacher of the Franklin High School, 
gave several vocal selections. All present spent a 
very pleasant and profitable evening. 

The teachers were asked to hand in any questions 
they wished discussed. 

Saturday’s program was a round table discussion 
of these questions. We were fortunate to have State 
School Inspector J. B. Terrell with us at this ses- 
sion, and get his views on questions of discipline, 
school administration, etc. The meeting was a 
marked success, for all showed interest and in some 
way or other took part. 

Professor Terrell delivered an address on “Some 
Reasons Why We Fail.” The Institute gave him a 
rising vote of thanks for his very helpful address. 
He showed great interest in the work, and we are 
glad the State Board of Education has succeeded in 
securing such a man as Professor Terrell for school 
inspector. 

Saturday evening was taken up mostly by com- 
mittees’ reports. Resolutions of respect regarding 
our former superintendent, Hon. W. W. White, were 
drafted. He is no longer officially connected with 
our school, but his memory is dear to all the teach- 
ears of tha county. 

A Constitution was adopted for our County Ath- 
letic and Literary Society. 

JNO. Y. MASON, 
Secretary. 
Boykins, Va., March 21, 1914. 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


The Journal has received the following communi- 
cation from Superintendent R. C. Stearnes: 
To the Principals of the High Schools: 

Arrangements have been made for holding the 
College Board Entrance examinations this year at 
three points in Virginia, namely, Richmond (Me- 
chanics’ Institute), Roanoke (Virginia College) and 
Woodberry Forest (near Orange), June 15-20. 

These examinations have formerly been given at 
only one point in our State, but are this year being 
given at two other places by request of the Virginia 
Association of Colleges and Schools for Girls, in 
furtherance of their plan of standardization. The 
opportunity afforded by these examinations should 
be of interest to all public high schools as well as 
to the institutions holding membership in this asso- 
ciation. These examinations should serve as a 
wholesome stimulus to individual pupils as a means 
of attaining unification of standards in the various 
schools offering college preparatory work, and as a 
test whereby each school may prove what it can do 
and may ascertain which of its departments, if any, 
needs strengthening. For these reasons I ask the 
attention of all high school principals and urge upon 
them the desirability of sending ona or more pupils 


wherever it is convenient to do so, boys or girls, 
from each school to try at least a portion of these 
examinations. 

The fact that the year’s work has not been 
planned with reference to presenting candidates for 
these examinations should not prevent any school 
from availing itself this year of the opportunity 
offered, as no publicity will be given to grades won 
in connection with the examinations. The testing of 
the school’s work this year would save valuable 
time, and the experiment might be continued each 
year. 

Application blanks should be obtained from the 
secretary of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, P. O. Sub-Station 84, New York City. They 
should be filled in by each applicant and returned 
to the secretary before June 1. The secretary will 
upon request furnish further information and send 
a list of the subjects for examination, time schedule, 
and instructions to candidates and teachers. Messrs. 
Ginn & Company publish sets of examinations used 
in former years. These are sold for sixty cents per 
copy. 

The committee of the Association of Colleges and 
Schools for Girls also stands ready to help in any 
way possible. That committee consists of Dr. O. L. 
Hatcher, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania; President Mary K. Benedict, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Virginia; and President Julian 
A. Burruss, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

I hope that our public high schools will arrange 
at once to send a number of candidates for these 
examinations, as I beueve it will aid us in testing 
our work and in raising our standards. 

R. C. STEARNES. 





GOVERNOR STUART’S BIRD DAY PROCLaMA- 
TION 


“With our rapidly advancing civilization, and with 
the growing appreciation of the importance of con- 
serving nature’s gifts, comes each year greater reali- 
zation of the necessity for the protection of birds. 
The farmer recognizes them more and more as his 
friends, and all the people value them for the beauty 
and the music they bring to the world. 

“That these things be doubly impressed, especially 
upon the young, I hereby proclaim and designate 
Monday, May 4, 1914, the hirthday of John James 
Audubon, America’s great naturalist and bird lover, 
as “Bird Day” for the Commonwealth of Virginia. I 
especially urge that in the public schools of Virginia 
the teachers read this proclamation and add thcir 
own words to its intent. I suggest that they call 
attention to the statutes on the protection of birds, 
the law against the killing of robins at any time, 
the laws protecting edible birds during the mating 
season, the laws for the punishment of wanton slay- 
ing of bird life and of despoliation of nests, so that 
the children, the future citizens, may realize the 
responsibility that is upon them.” 


NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS IN VIRGINIA 





Dr. James Hardy Dillard, of Charlottesville, Va., 
who is president of the Negro Rural School Fund— 
Jeanes Foundation, gives the following figures for 
one month’s work in Virginia: Supervising indus- 
trial teachers, 10; number of counties helped by 
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number of scheols 


these supervising teachers, 11; 
visited, 152: number of colored pupils in schools 
visited, 8,902: amount of salary paid by the Jeanes 


Fund, $342.50; amount of salary paid by counties, 
$127.50, 
Jeanes TEACHERS AT Work. 
= . . . . $ 
There are now 117 colored supervising industrial 


direction of Dr. 
thirteen 


general 
University—in 


under the 
Tulane 


teachers at worl 
Dillard, formerly of 


Southern State Alabama, 11; Arkansas, 10; Flor- 
ida, 6; Georgia, 15 Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 12; 
Maryland, 2 Mississippi, North Carolina, 15; 
South Carolina, 11 Tennessee, 5; Texas, 4; Vir- 
ginia, 10 

In a single month, these workers visited 1,429 
schools. having an enrollment of 96,166. The Jeanes 
Fund paid out in salari $4,676.50, and the coun- 
ties (119) paid the Jeanes teachers $920.67. The 
work that Dr. Dillard is doing shows what can be 
accomplished through co-operation 
POPULARITY CONTEST AT HAMILTON HIGH 

SCHOOL 
Cartersville, Va., March 30, 1914 


The Hamilton High School Athletic Association 
offered a five-dollar gold piece ta the young lady in 
school winning the most votes at one cent each as 
the most popular student 

The conte l d Friday, after ten days of hard 
work by twelve populat ung ladies. The highest 
number was secured by Miss Mary Anderson, win- 
ning the gold piece with two thousand nine hundred 
eighty four ve Miss Sallie Kie was a close sec- 
ond, recordil two the ind five hundred eightvy- 
five vote Two others registered more than a thous- 
and each, thre registered more than five hundred, 
and each of tl other contestants had enough votes 


to guarantee their popularity 


A spirit of keen but healthy rivalry was evident 
at all times The Athletic Association has decided 
that the contest should be adopted by other schools, 
as it left $108.08 in tl treasury to be spent in 
equipping baseball team, tennis courts and_ play- 
ground apparatus The Athletic Association will 
now be able to get tl necessary equipment for the 
baseball teal 

C. W. DICKINSON, JR., 


Correspondent. 


NOTES FROM HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 

The Hamilton district teachers held their regular 
monthly meeting here on the fourteenth. In _ spite 
of the bad roads which had to be traversed, 50 
per cent of the members attended The teachers 
having at this meeting completed the first text de- 
cided on, arranged to take up next month Carney’s 
“Country Life and the Country School.’ <A light 


served by the Hamilton teachers. 


lunch was 


On this same day representives from the Columbia 
and Scottsville High Schools met with us here and 
organized the Mid-Virginia Athletic League, which 
comprises at present the above-named schools and 
Cumberland. The league will hold a track meet 
here on the second of May. Three games of base- 


ball were arranged between Scottsville and Columbia 
and 


between Cumberland and Hamilton, The win- 
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ners in these contests will hold a further series of 
three games for the championship of the league. 
Much interest is being manifested by the pupils, and 
it is hoped that this organization can prove itself 
strong enough to continue from year to year. 

We have also organized a strong athletic associa- 
tion in our school. The prime purpose of this is to 
foster the spirit of athletics, but another important 
function will be under its control, that of beautify- 
ing and improving the school grounds. It is now 
ready to erect some much-needed play-ground appa- 
ratus. 

We 
library. 


have just ordered a nice lot of books for our 
These books will be a great addition to 
our present numbers. Most of them are for refer- 
ence, though books were chosen suitable for all. 
The largest crowd that had assembled at Hamilton 
this year met on last Friday to hear the debate be- 
tween Columbia and ourselves. The contest was 
spirited from beginning to end. All the speakers 
showed a thorough knowledge of the question, and 


so prevented any lagging in attention. The feature 
of the contest was the rebuttal, in which telling 
points were made by both sides. The speakers were 


frequently interrupted by outbursts of applause. 
The judges rendered their decision in favor of Ham- 
ilton. 


We hold another debate with Columbia in 


April. 


This is the third of a series and will be held on 
neutral ground. 
R. C. WARBURTON 
HEALTH DAY IN BEDFORD 

We are getting on nicely with our school. Had 
an average last month of 22.26. 

We observed Health Day on the 24th of last 
month, with very good results. 

The patrons met and underpinned our school- 


the ground off, and gave 
remarks. 


in cleaning 
encouraging 


house, assisted 


us some very 


We want to raise money soon to Whitewash our 
Si hool house. 
MRS. A. B. MARTIN. 
NEW BUILDING AT JOHNSON’S SPRINGS 
An interesting program was rendered by the 


teachers and students of Johnson’s Springs Graded 
school on the night of April first, 1914. Refresh- 
ments were sold, proceeds of which will be used for 
improving the school grounds. This building has 
heen recently constructed, having been completed 
during the session 1912-13. It is a beautiful build- 
ing, provided with all modern equipments; therefore 
it ranks as a first grade school of the State. 

We have a large enrollment. Attendance has been 
good considering the inclement weather during the 
winter season. 

Our term expires the last of May, at 
will be rendered. 


which time 
a program 
KATE T. LOWRY, 
Principal of Johnson’s Springs School. 
Johnson’s Springs, Goochland county, Va. 


CLEAN-UP WEEK FOR VIRGINIA NEGROES 


The Negro Organization Society of Virginia, 
through R. R. Moton, of Hampton, and J. M. Gandy, 
of Petersburg, is planning for another Statewide 
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“Cleaning-Up Campaign,” April 26 to May 2, simi- 
lar to the Clean-Up Day so effectively observed last 
vear by the colored people in every community of 
the State. 

Last vear the Society arranged with the State 
Roard of Health to set apart and observe one whole 
lay as clean-up time for Negroes all over Virginia. 
As an aid to a proper observance of the health day, 
the Health Board published and distributed, free of 
cost to the Society, a special health bulletin, in 
which were given instructions as to how to proceed 
in the matter of effective cleaning. 

Health bulletins this year will be sent in large 
numbers to the Negro ministers, teachers, doctors, 
and other leaders of the people in every city and 
county of the State, to be read, distributed, and ex- 
plained to the masses of the people as they gather 
in the churches, schools, and other places of assem- 
bling. 

Special letters accompanying copies of the health 
bulletin will be sent to almost all of the white and 
colored newspapers of the State, the editors of 
which have uniformly lent their columns and news 
space to a wide publicity for the health movement. 

The great possibilities for good to all the people 
of Virginia, especially to the colored people, shown 
by the results of last year’s Clean-Up Day, have con- 
vinced the Negro Organization Society of the advisi- 
hility of arranging for another beneficial cleaning- 
up time. This year the colored people are planning 
for a whole week, called “The General Cleaning-Up 
Week,” beginning April 26 and ending May 2. 





ARBOR DAY AT MORRISVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 


April third was a red-letter day with the Morris- 
vile High School, when faculty, student body, 
patrons and friends united in observing Arbor Day. 

Classes were conducted in the regular manner 
until the noon hour, after which the entire school 
followed by enthusiastic patrons and visitors, to in- 
spiring music, marched into the auditorium, where 
an interesting and instructive program had been 
arranged. 

The question of the Canal Tolls was well debated 
by four boys. This was followed by essays on the 
origin and observance of Arbor Day and the care of 
trees. The remainuer of the program consisted of 
songs and recitations by the primary and grammar 
grades, and a collection of native myths told by a 
member of the manual training class, and songs by 
the school. 

At the termination of the exercises, a meeting of 
the improvement league was held, in which money 
was collected to contribute towards a State-aid addi- 
tion to the library. Plans were also formulated for 
very material improvements in the building. 

At the adjournment of the league, committees of 
hoys were set to work cleaning the school grounds, 
and experienced hands soon had neat rows of young 

iaples set out on the south and east sides of the 
uilding. These will greatly beautify the grounds 

S well as serve as a screen in spring and autumn. 
The heat and light cut off in winter will be barely 
ippreciable. 

Flower beds were also spaded and stocked with 
ulbs and seeds. 

The spirit of the improvement league is always 
ood, and was never better shown than at this time. 

MARY P. DUPUY. 


THE CARYSBROOK HIGH SCHOOL 


The story of the Carysbrook High School consti- 
tutes one of the epics of Virginia’s educational pro- 
gress. It is a story of obstacles overcome by wise 
leadership and sympathetic community interest. In 
some measure it is a story of what one good man 
can accomplish for his community by persistent 
earnest endeavor. In 1885, the “White Rock’ Schoo! 
was opened in a tenant’s house on the estate of Dr, 
George H. Snead, under a proviso that the patrons 
should erect a schoolhouse at a later date. This 
was not done until twenty years later, and then 
the county school authorities put up a plain one- 
room building near the “Carysbrook Gate.’ This 
simple affair was used for five years. Before the 
end of this period, however, agitation for a high 
school building was begun. This agitation was 
started and pushed to a successful conclusion by 
Mr. C. E. Jones, one of the prominent citizens of 














the community and owner of the fine old Carys- 
brook estate. He was ably assisted by his fellow 
trustees and the division superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Thomas H. Shepherd. A wholesome spirit of 
educational progress was aroused and the cut given 
herewith represents the practical results of their 
labors. It is needless to say that the school has 
been a gratifying success and a lasting benefit to 
the community. In numbers and in the character 
of work accomplished it stands well in the long list 
of Virginia’s high schools. 





FINE SPIRIT AT DUNBROOKE 


Superintendent W. G. Rennolds, of Essex and King 
and Queen counties writes the Journal the following 
interesting letter, describing the splendid spirit 
shown by the patrons of the Dunbrooke School after 
fire had destroyed their building: 

Editor Journal: 

The Dunbrooke School building was erected in 
1910. It took the place of three one-room school 
buildings, costing between $2,000 and $2,500. More 
than half of the cost was derived from private su'- 
scriptions. The larger boys did quite a good deal 
of the work in erecting the building. The enroll- 
ment each session has been about 125. The building 
was burned on March 2d. The origin of the fire is 
not definitely known, but it is supposed to have 
caught by fire falling out of the stove in one of 
the upper rooms, and as the stove was pocketed it 
was not noticed. It probably burnt through the 
floor and into the fresh-air duct, and with a strong 
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wind blowing the building was consumed in thirty 
minutes. We could not obtain a building in the 
neighborhood in which to teach, so the patrons went 
to work and built on the school lot at their own 
expense a house 70x16 feet out of rough boards and 
paper; cut it into four rooms and the school was in 
actual operation on the 10th. Nearly all of the fur- 
niture was burned, and they also had to make desks 
and seats for the children. The building was in- 
sured for $1,600, and a six-room school-house will 
be built this summer. 

The people of this neighborhood 
they are hard workers, and they deserve credit for 
the way in which they built this house in order that 


are poor, but 


the school might continue. I went there on the 
6th, and there were thirty men and boys at work 
on the building, and it was then snowing about as 
hard as I ever saw it. The teachers of the school 
are: Mr. Waten M. Acree, principal; Miss Mary M. 
Schools, Miss Lena Duke, Mrs. Ida P. Courtney. 


Sincerely, 
WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS. 


MR. BINFORD CHOSEN PRESIDENT 
At the meeting of the rura! school supervisors in 
Louisville, Ky., April 7-11, 1914, called by Dr. Clax- 


ton, representatives of thirty-seven States were pres- 

ent. 
The 

they 


were very earnest, and 
revealed an astonishing similarity of condi- 
tions in all parts of the country. No State north, 
east, south or west seems to have a monopoly on 
bad roads and poor country schools, when one goes 
far enough from the railroad. Encouraging pro- 
gress is reported from all sections. The consoli- 
dated rural school has come to stay, and moreover 
this school is going to be so adjusted to the needs 
of the people in its community that it will be a 
clearing house of rural progress for young and old. 
It was pointed out by several that a city school of 
the traditional type set down in the country had 
done more harm than good, for it had weakened the 


informal discussions 


neighborhood by sending off its strongest young 
people. 

The fact that rural school workers are alive to 
these conditions is a hopeful promise of improve- 
ment and a permanent remedy. Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard declared that the American people may think 


they do, but they do not yet believe in educating all 
woud not tolerate the make- 


of the people, else they 
one finds in remote country 


shifts of schools that 
districts. 
schools 


improving rural 


Valuable discussions on 
through standardization, consolidation, supervision, 
practical industrial training and community activi- 
ties were engaged in by all present. This group 


perfected an organization and elected Mr. J. H. Bin- 
of Virginia, president; Mr. W. E. Larson, of 


ford, 
and Mr. L. S. Ivins, of 


Wisconsin, 
Ohio, secretary. 


vice-president, 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
CONTEST 


DECLAIMERS’ 


In the Renaissance of Virginia education, no phase 
of school activity is being insisted upon to a 
more practical value than the work of our literary 
societies. This is an interesting and admirable part 
of the school program, and appeals to the ambitious 


boy or girl if presented in the proper way by those 


_<L 
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in authority. The first to put the need and value 
of such training im our course must be the teacher. 

Under the leadership of Superintendent F. C. Bed- 
inger, the principal of Mecklenburg county, inaugu- 
rated an annual “County Interscholastic Declaimers’ 
Contest.” The first contest was held February 27, 
1914, in the town of Boydton, Va.. Each of the nine 
high schools in the county contributed $2 towards 
the purchase of a “Loving Cup,’ to be awarded to 
the winning school from year to year, in the name 
of the best declaimer. 

Each school selected its representative by a com- 
petitive contest. The cup went to the South Hill 
High School in the name of its representative, Miss 
Emma Smith; second honor was awarded jointly to 
Chase City and Baskerville High Schools, the former 
being represented by Miss Marjorie Gregory, the 
latter by Miss, Annie Gill. The entire program was 
a brilliant success and clearly demonstrated the 
forensic ability that is being nourished and trained 
in old Mecklenburg, 

The committee hopes to arrange an oratorical con- 
test by another year, to be held jointly with the de- 
claimers’ contest. 

This contest not only aroused an interest among 
the schools themselves, but this interest and enthu- 
Siasm spread among the people of the vicinity of 
each school, this being evinced by the presence of 
patrons from several schools on the night of the con- 
test. Superintendent Bedinger is an active and pro- 
gressive school administrator, and our schools are 
seeking the newest and the most progressive things 
under his supervision. 

C. B. GREEN. 





GRAYSON COUNTY NOTES 


Miss Virginia Owens, Secretary of the Appalachian 
School Improvement Fountain, accompanied by the 
Division Suprintendent, G. F. Carr, had some very 
enjoyable and profitable meetings in Grayson county, 
Ist of April. 

The smaller schools had closed and the work had 
to be confined to the graded and high schools. The 
meetings were well attended, and Miss Owens was 
very much enjoyed. She is an entertainer of rare 
accomplishment, and is doing much for the school 
system of the State. She has a happy disposition 
and makes friends wherever she goes, and receives 
The work that she is 


many invitations to return, 
doing ought to be carried to every school in the 
State. 


G. F. CARR. 


Galax, Va., April 138th. 





BOYS CORN CLUBS ORGANIZED 


Virgilina, Va.—With Emmett Tuck, president, and 
Floyd Allen, secretary, the Boys Corn Club of Vir- 
gilina High School is organized and ready for busi- 
ness. There are ten members as follows: Flournoy 
Harris, Roy Tuck, Otis Jones, Floyd Allen, Emmett 
Tuck, James Tuck, Lowry Humphries, Elvin Tuck, 
Noel Tuck and Oscar Hite. 

Turbeville, Va.—The boys at the High School hers 
have organized a local corn club for the fourth suc- 
cessive year and hope to make the club this year 
better than any time previous. There are now eleven 
mmbers: James Tulloh, Ernest Loftis, Claud Meele~ 
Charles Green, Roland Wilkins, William Hudson, 
Theo. Adams, Otis Dewberry, and William Wilkins 
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Theo. A. Adams, Jr., is president of the club and 
John Boyd is secretary. 

Aaron’s Creek.—The boys at Aaron’s Creek School 
have organized a corn club with eight members to 
begin with. The secretary of the club is Homar Wil- 
lard and the members are as follows: Tom Farmer, 
Dewey Wilkerson, Homes Willard, Morelle Elliott, 
Manning Howerton, Thos. Stuart, Martha Howerton 
and G. Clifton Farmer. 

Clover, Va.—The school here will have a fine Corn 
Club this year. There are fourteen members to start, 
as follows: Evan Vassar, Edgar Cully, Fred Vassar, 
Henry Johnson, Frank Branner, John Whitlock, John 
Nesbitt, Vincent Throckmorton, Wilford Canada, 
Frank Pollard, Charlie Gregory, Louis Nichols, 
Louis Clark, Flavius Waddell. The president is 
Evan Vassar and the secretary Fred Vassar. 

Scottsburg, Va.—Stratton Beckett was elected 
president of the Boys Corn Club organized here to- 
day and Donald Lacy was elected secretary. The 
members are as follows: John Stigall, Donald Lacy, 
Alexander Lacy, Stratton Beckett,, Wm. Bennett, 
Lenn Beckett, Lawrence Whitlow, Ben Walker, Ra- 
leigh Hatcher, Hugh Bailey. Scottsburg won a prize 
last year, Stratton Beckett being the winning boy. 

Bethel School.—The boys here have organized a 
Corn Club starting with eleven members, as follows: 
Otis Crute, John Hastings. Harry Crute, Willie Wo- 
mack, Harry Dance, Archer Womack, Charlie Wil- 
borne, Joe Dance, Lenwood Francis, John Terry. 
The president is John Hastings and the secretary is 
Otis Crute. 

Halifax county. 





VIRGINIA FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The Virginia Folk-Lore Society was organized in 
Richmond, April 17, 1913. Its main purpose, for the 
present at least, will be to collect and thus to save 
to the State and Nation the English and Scottish 
ballads, surviving in Virginia. Thirty of the origi- 
nal 305 ballads have, in whole or in part, already 
been found in Virginia. .No other single State has 
reported so large a number. Five of those reported 
from Virginia have been found nowhere else in the 
United States. This is an excellent beginning and 
fully justifies the statement made in our first bulle- 
tin: “No State in the Union offers so rich a field 
for the student of folk-lore as Virginia.’’ But only 
seventeen counties have been heard from, and one of 
these, Rockingham, has furnished exactly half of 
the ballads thus far found. There is no reason to 
think that Rockingham has more ballads than any 
other county, but it has been more intelligently and 
systematically worked. There is also no reason to 
think that Tidewater Virginia has fewer ballads 
than the portions of the State lying farther west, 
but the Tidewater counties are almost unrepresented 
in our list of finds. Enough ballads have been col- 
lected, however, from the different sections of the 
State to convince the members of the Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society that no county need go unrepresented. 
The great need is for intelligent co-operation. This 
is an educational work in which all can help who 
will. The teachers of the State, however, especially 
those in the common schools, can help most effec- 


tively by reading carefully the subjoined list of the 
505 English and Scottish ballads and by sending to 
the President of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society, at 
the University of Virginia, any version or versions 
of these ballads that you may know. 


If they are all 
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unfamiliar to you, perhaps there is a pupil in your 
school, or a parent, or a patron, or a friend not con- 
nected with the school, who knows or is likely to 
know several of them. The report even of a frag- 
ment will be welcome. You will be surprised to find 
that many versions of these old ballads are at your 
very door or may be obtained by a little effort and 
tact. Write the ballad down just as it is sung, mis- 
takes and all, and tell when, where, and from whom 
it was learned. Send the music, too, if you can. 
Remember that two versions of the same ballad are 
almost as valuable as two different ballads. Nothing 
learned from books is wanted. 





VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL CONDUCTORS 


Charles G. 
Virginia. 

J. A. Burruss, Harrisonburg—Harrisonburg, 

J. L. Jarman, Farmville—Farmville. 

E. H. Russell, Fredericksburg—Fredericksburg. 

J. P. McConnell, Radford—Radford. : 

Jos. H. Saunders, hichmond—Covington. 

N. P. Painter, Roanoke—Martinsville. 

J. A. C. Chandler, Richmond—Richmond. 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, Bristol—Emory. 

James Hurst, Norfolk—Norfolk. 

John W. Ritchie, Williamsburg—Dublin. 

J. A. Livesay, Galax—Galax. 

J. & Harris, Burkeville—Luray. 

C. H. Friend, South Boston—Chase City. 


Maphis, Charlottesville—U niversity of 


For CoLtorep TEACHERS. 


Geo. R. Hovey, Richmond—Richmond. 

F. C. Bedinger, Boydton—Chase City. 

Jas. A. Russell, Lawrenceville—Lawrenceville. 
E. A. Long, Cambria—Christiansburg. 

Geo. P. Phenix, Hampton—Hampton. 

Wm. J. Decatur, Manassas—Manassas. 
(Instructors are selected by conductors. ) 





KINDERGARTEN NOTES 


By Annie B. Sebrell 

of the Kinder- 
Pittsburg, Pa., will be in 
Richmond on April 27-28, to give a course of lec- 
tures on Fraeklian Ideals. Miss Parker, who was 
the first principal of the Richmond Training School 
for Kindergartners, will be the guest of Miss Lucy 
S. Coleman, present principal of the Training 
School, while in Richmond, and will be much enter- 
tained by the alumnae of the school. 

Miss Ruth Floyd Anderson, of the University 
School, University, Va., and a former instructor in 
the Richmond Training School for Kindergartners, 
was in Richmond on the 27th of March and gave a 
most interesting address to the alumnae and stu- 
dents of the Training School concerning the need 
and the means of acquainting rural communities 
with kindergarten principles and materials. 


Miss Alice N. Parker, 
garten Training College, 


principal 


ARBOR DAY AT AMHERST 


Arbor Day was celebrated at Amherst High School 
on Friday, April 3d, on which occasion Mrs. Landon 
R. Dashiell, of Richmond, was present and made an 
address, which was entertaining and _ instructive, 
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which nearly, if not 


listened to by an audience 
new high school 


auditorium of the 


and 
quite, filled the 
building. 

The exercises began 
of trees in the school 
pleted the indoor part of the 


bout noon with the planting 
This work being com- 
program was continued 
building. The 


vard. 


hs)! hool 


im the auditoriul of the 

students of the school, 200 in number, marched into 
the assembly room, and after being led in prayer 
by Rey. M. L. Williams, sang to the music of “Amer- 
ica” and “Maryland, My Maryland” two appropriate 
Arbor Day song After a short address by the 


superintendent lcoming the patrons and visitors, 
he introduced Mrs. Dashiell, who at once captivated 


her audience, and in a clear manner explained the 


object and purpo of school improvement leagues 
tracing their development from beginning of the 
work up to the present day when there are now 650 
active school leagues in the State of Virginia. Mrs. 


fully the method of organ- 
leagues, 


explained 
senior 


Dashiell 
izing both 


also 
junior and 

At the concluison of Mrs. Dashiell’s address she 
proceeded to organize a junior league composed of 
the pupils of the school, and a Citizens’ School Im- 
provement League, with which many of the most 
prominent citizens of Amherst identified themselves 
at once by becoming members and promising their 
hearty co-operation. 

After the above organizations had been perfected, 
the meeting was thrown open for general discussion, 
in which many present took part. The superintend- 
ent read a letter from Dr. Mary K. Benedict, presi- 
dent of Sweet Briar College, expressing her interest 
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and wish to be present had not other engagements 
prevented, and other members of the Sweet Briar 
faculty were present. 

At the conclusion of the program a rising vote of 
thanks was tendered Mrs. Dashiell for visiting Am- 
herst and organizing the leagues. 

The attendance of patrons and visitors was very 
gratifying and all present expressed an earnest de- 
sire to use their best efforts towards developing the 
educational and civic interests of this community. 

The program was in charge of the superintendent 
and Prof. G. H. Brown, principal of the school, as- 
sisted by other members of the faculty. 


C. L. SCOTT. 


Amherst, Va., April 15, 1914. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


To the members of the Southwest Virginia Primary 

Teachers’ Association: 

The chairman of the committee for the prepara- 
tion of an outline for nature study and school gar- 
dening have made an excellent report, but owing to- 
the fact that many rural schools have already closed 
and others are about to do so it is deemed wiser to 
postpone the publication of this outline until Jan- 
uary of next session, when it will appear in the 
Journal. 

With the beginning of school in the fall we will 
take up a systematic study of phonics. 

BLANCHE BULIFANT, 
President Southwest Virginia Primary School Asso- 
ciation. 


School Visits and News Notes from Superintendents 


The Journal wishes to congratulate superintend- 
ents on the number of: interesting news notes ap- 
pended to their monthly reports. These items of 


extremely interesting reading and 
serve to keep the Richmond office in close touch with 
the entire educational field of the State. Let us 
have more of them. It takes but a few moments to 
jot them down, and aside from their interest, they 
serve as factors of encouragement in all school 
work. The Journal makes its review of the superin- 
tendents’ 20th of each month. In 
the list of dots indicate missing re- 


progress furnish 


reports on th:3 
school visits, 


ports. It is regrettable that we find twenty-six 
reports lacking to date. 
NEWS NOTES FROM FEBRUARY REPORTS 


month the weather was such 


impossible, to 


During most of the 


that it was impracticable, not to say 
visit schools in Amherst county. This accounts for 
the small number visited. 
Cc. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
. | 


I would have visited more schools but the weather 
Buckingham county were such that I 
JOHN A. TWYMAN, Supt. 
s 4 
schools in Lee county closed Feb- 
BOATWRIGHT, Supt. 


conditions in 
could not. 


The one room 
ruary 10. J. RS 


The bad weather in February prevented me from 
Visiting very many schools in Lunenburg. 
I. T. WILKINSON, Supt. 
MS MS Me 
MARCH REPORTS 


Measles and mumps in the city of Alexandria have 
affected the attendance very much during the past 
month. We have organized a “Parent Teacher’s As- 
sociation’? which I think, in time, will be a great 
help to the schools. We have started medical in- 
spection in the schools. 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
S66 OM 

The Girls’ Canning Club in Alleghany county has 
started with more than forty members. About the 
same number of boys have joined the Corn Club. A 
few schools close this month. All schools that are 
maintaining an average of ten or more are extended 
one month. J. G. JETER, Supt. 

we of OM 

The schools in Augusta county have suffered 
severely this month on account of so many parents 
refusing to comply with the law requiring vaccina- 
tion and stopping their children from school. 

F. M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
we 6M 

Most of my schools in Bland county are closed 
which accounts for the small amount of work done. 

FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 
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In Craig county, the authorities closed ten one 
room schools for remainder of session on account 
of smallpox. This has been the worst year during 
the three terms I have served as superintendent for 
epidemics which have been very disastrous to the 
schools of the county. We started in last fall with 
forty odd cases of diphtheria and there have been 
measles, mumps and smallpox through the entire 
school year. Dr. Flannagan and Dr. Williams, of 
the Health Department at Richmond, have been in 
the county at different times and rendered valuable 
service. Ww. O. MARTIN, Supt. 

se & OM 

Our white teachers of Culpeper county are doing 
good work. I find a marked improvement. Twenty- 
five per cent of the colored teachers are doing good 
work. J. M. BECKHAM, Supt. 

Ss sas FF 

The unusual bad weather of March prevented the 
superintendent of Isle of Wight from making his 
usual March visits. But in spite of weather, small- 
pox, mumps and other sickness, our attendance and 
average have been good. The largest enrollment 
we have yet had of white and colored schools com- 
bined, and the average attendance of whites was 
eighty per cent of enrollment. 

GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
se S&S 

The work in James City is going very well. The 
league work in Grove, Black Stump and Five Forks 
schools is doing much to beautify school grounds 
and put in equipment for better work in the school- 


room. Grove School is equipped for woodwork and 
cooking. Much interest is shown by children and 
people. 


The bad weather interfered with a large amount 
of work we had planned to do in March in New 
Kent county. 

Much good school spirit in Charles City is being 
shown by the children in approaching School Fairs. 
For about one hour a week our rooms are turned 
into a busy shop and sewing and cooking for girls. 

W. B. COGGIN, Supt. 
as s&s & 

Stormy weather in Princess Anne caused our aver- 
age attendance to be smaller than usual. 

O. B. MEARS, Supt. 
xs s&s 

At Melfa School, Accomac county, fourteen boys 
organized a club for improving the school greunds. 
They removed all stumps from the new grounds 
there, plowed and leveled it, laid off grass plots and 
planted seed; laid off baseball grounds and set forest 
maples around the entire school premises. County 
inter-school athletic sports organized and working 
well. Eligibility to play on county league ball teams 
based on pupil's attendance upon school, must make 
70 per cent of school days, and also upon his class 
standing, must not fall below 65 per cent on any 
study. One hundred and twenty-three boys sent in 
their names for corn club work and are getting 
down to business, under demonstrator C. H. Chilton. 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
Mw © OM 
matters and interest are very active in 
Amherst county. The citizens are taking a lively 
interest and school improvement leagues are wide 
awake. A number of new buildings are contemplated 
and on some of them work will begin as soon as 
the weather improves. The bad weather of the last 
two months seriously interfered with visiting the 


School 
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schools but except when the weather 
worst the attendance kept up well. Arbor Day was 
celebrated at some of the schools, notably at Am- 
herst High School, an account of which appears in 
this issue of the Journal. I note in the Journal 
the superintendent of Amherst is not credited with 
any visits for february. My report for that month 
will show thirteen visits—iew enough to be sure 
but the best I could do ‘twixt rain, snow, ice and 
well nigh impassable roads. 


was at its 


©... Ts 
Se OMe 
Manual training has been taught in nearly all of 
the colored schools of Buckingham county this win- 
ter. JOHN A. TWYMAN, Supt. 
ses Ss 8 
; The severe weather, measles and whooping-cough 
in Fairfax county account for the decrease in the 
attendance for the month of March. 
M. D. HALL, Supt. 
se 
Owing to the bad weather, prevalence of measles 
and other contagious and infectious diseases in 
Fauquier county, both enrollment and average at- 
tendance especially have been cut down. Also many 
of the larger pupils, especially boys, always stop in 


SCOTT, Supt. 


the spring to go to work. E. A. SMITH, Supt. 
a a 
I am sorry to have to report no schools visited 


in Giles county in Maren on account of adverse cir- 
cumstances. I expect to make a second visit in this 
month to all schools in operation, having completed 
one round. I would have been glad to have had one 
of the State Inspectors visit my division but their 
report for Giles, up to now, is a little like my report 
for March. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
. | 


The drop off amongst the larger boys of tune 
schools is always a notable feature of history of 


all the schools of Halifax county at this period of 
the session. The question of labor on farm accounts 
for this. In many cases, members of the family 
have all the farm work to do and hired labor, just 
at the season for preparation for crop, cannot be 
gotten. How necessary, therefore, is it (it appears 
to me) that agriculture and domestic science should 
be taught well in the elementary grades. To do 
well what we have to do in life is the end of educa- 
tion. H, J. WATKINS, Supt. 
ec SS 

The attendance in the schools of Hanover county 
show a marked increase and the interest both on 
the part of the pupils and parents is very encour- 
aging. The district levy in Henry district, five cents, 
will put the district on a very much _ better 
footing financially. The question of sanitary out- 
houses is the all absorbing topic of discussion among 
the various district boards and they are taking hold 
of the proposition with determination. A greater 
part of my time for this month has been consumed 
attending various board meetings, teachers’ associa- 
tional meeting and the finances of the schools of the 
county. JOmMN H. WICKHAM, Supt. 

s&s © ff 

Fourth School Fair Exhibit of Loudoun will be 
held in Leesburg May 1st and 2d. Meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association at Lincoln was well 
attended. Superintendent Stearnes and Dr. R. K. 
Flannagan were present. The address of Superin- 
tendent Stearnes was greatly enjoyed. Dr. Flanna- 
gan has completed medical inspection of all the 
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schools. There are 220 more pupils enrolled and The average attendance in Warwick and York 
516 more in average daily attendance than corres- counties has been small on account of bad weather 


ponding month of last year. 

W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 
Blacksburg district, Montgom- 
bond issue for $15,000.00. 
votes. This will 


On March 17th, the 
ery county, voted a school 
was 199 out of 607 


The majority 
enable us to build five badly needed houses. 
J. H. STEPHENS, Supt. 


4 4 4 
visiting of schools this month as I 
weather and road conditions 
in Nelson county. I herewith a letter from 
Miss Edyth Maddex, one of the teachers in the Blue 
Ridge High School, giving evidence of a fine spirit 
of co-operation existing between teachers and _ pa- 
trons. The Junior League of the Blue Ridge School 
was organized March 20 with 19 members. A play 
was given that evening for the benefit of the League 

netting $25.00. H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 

a4 4 . 4 
Owing to potato planting, contagious diseases and 
bad weather, the attendance in Northampton county 


is not so good as usual. 


I did as much 
could considering the 
enclose 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
nS SF & 
The prospects for an increase of taxation in three 


of our districts of Prince Edward county seem un- 
usually good. Interest among patrons and trustees 


alike is on the increase. The future of the work in 


this division looks bright. 
P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 
SOOM 
Steps are now being taken in Russell county to- 


wards the erection of a new four room brick school 
building near Governor Stuart’s home in Elk Garden. 
This building when completed will be modern in 
every particular, and special effort will be made to 
maintain here a model country school. Several other 
new school buildings will be erected elsewhere in 
the county during the summer. The quality of teach- 
ing done this year in Russell in my opinion has 
never been equalled, but the attendance of pupils 
has been seriously interfered with by constant epi- 
demics of measles, whooping-cough and smallpox. 

H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 

. 

Interest in the public schools of Spotsylvdnia 
county is undoubtedly on the increase, evidenced 
by the desire for better school buildings and longer 
sessions, which is gradually being realized. The 
continued prevalence of contagious diseases during 
March and indeed a part of February reduced the 
average attendance considerably. We hope the 
School Fair at Massaponax on April 30 will result 
in good to the entire county. 

The back taxes from the R. F. & P. R. R. enabled 
us to build several pretty three-room schools and 
one or two one-room houses in Stafford county. In 
spite of the protests of the school boards, the super- 
visors reduced our levies because we had received 
the R. R. fund. General interest in the schools is 
on the increase. JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 

ss & 

Both the white and colored school leagues of West- 
moreland county have been earnestly at work im- 
proving their buildings, grounds, etc. At the end 
of the session, I hope to compile a report of the 
work of these leagues. We hope to have an indus- 


trial worker for our colored schools next session. 
BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 


mumps, whooping-cough, ete. Some of our school 
leagues are doing good work in the schools by fur- 
nishing needed supplies. ‘ 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
Se & 

The patrons of King Grove School, Wythe county, 
have raised $155.00 in order to extend the session 
two months. The patrons of Cripple Creek School 
have raised $54.00 in order to lengthen the session 
one month. The patrons of Patterson School have 
raised $85.00 in order to lengthen the session two 
months. At a meeting of the patrons of the Cripple 
Creek School (graded) on Saturday, April 4th, they 
agreed to subscribe $2,000.00 and an additional acre 
of ground for the purpose of erecting a high school 
building of four class rooms and an auditorium 
above, in addition to this three-room building al- 
ready on this two acre lot. 

G. R. HUFFARD, Supt. 
Se © Of 

Patrons and teachers in King William county are 
making a remarkable record as compared with that 
of previous years in the matter of visitation. Pa- 
trons in December made 404 visits to schools, 199 in 
January, 143 in February, and 142 in March. Teacn- 
ers made 154 visits to homes in December, 209 in 
January, 219 in February, and 185 in March. Five 
of the colored schools have secured patent desks 
during the present session, the money for which 
being raised by the patrons. Pupils and patrons at 
four points heard excellent lectures on agriculture 


during March. H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 

| be J 

SCHOOL VISITS. 

JANUARY 
Counties. No. Visits. 
RIMINI occ cciticrstcisn, choreronciete itis cascas tater cei 26 
I i Seca s Gon rere Sle iS eA he oa 129 

FEBRUARY 
NNN edna amicwuia isis) Necyste siete eanwe aver cx onaie ae tere eee 13 
NE, cancer svwe aise visa ener aiewsrers 17 
RR ERE ere ete hey.) AG cds anetieag ined ora aya wens aLRTOT Suan TA lauae aioe 20 
EI a store ay cum era REO SMa Ow a ERS 12 
eS OT er eer Oty wean 18 
NII er hte (ro iota ales cia a tenha aoaiaes eraser 8 
NING, sie scious sia gin se sm, Soe ins mae orere see 43 
ER EO OER oe ee ene eI ee TOO EEL TF Te 8 
NON oN oe Nance oh un eeu oe ioakae HER ET 38 
NS hoary orion acl ok le aiialiaws iokcasteratel sie Gn reek VST ESIAG 6/ 
MARCH 

SS ee eee Ee At Ce TTC rene REE ee Ree Oe ee oe 67 
PII 3 ccnsh ca. | lnc Fes aarivorela a ya ere sceroreee ine wie imianers Suave 
I ED no divin wc mwasane obese eet ease 175 
PR ec chases ag. Jarduclak Gre vecmunenee nel uniere aoe 71 
Atieeheny and Clifton FOFGC «.... s60066 cc ssce sce 118 
PM, a Lee eniis tic Jar quplbvace ios asd.eale ie) SienieWinta ate aa one 
Oi sd aati s in cas Shia cnc Ole GA POLST he ES 2% 
CR Re ee ee a ee ene 16 
cae ais ong ferns: us Sr aabSetean eee Ge We aTSER ane ie OI 2 
Ae cd nebilaks Ginter es Cana awa ae eee 5 
Ee one mm ge eee ee ee MOR ere a” Re mr 31 
RE eel, Seti egie oneal esl antes 4 
FO Ee OE SENT PE a ae eC wee rel eee 30 
ESSN pare a ee Sean Er tect rire Nee Ronn ee ORE ROY = 90 
ee Ber ee eo See ra rar eee ear eae ja 
DE. cv.cctantesee silerawerebeeesseeeaew . Ee 
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Counties. No. Visits. 
IE Sciccieteman wasleesindww emu ewainnee 20 
5 aah on i pian als WATS OR Ce 49 
PE, Goccsccaanucee, yutauee sa edawiseeemane - 
NE ac aig a ate otto Sac-ag ia gv tole ww are et ee ON Gk ieee eT 60 
PP uw ais te eT Pd wwa dane ie 
CT SI ia 6h a a ha wE eRe SSE SEES RO eee 14 
PI ON Sere ena: a eee ee ae eee peednes “Uv 
COE ERNEEED ices SSowc FSS owe ES ee S Seen wee 2éi 
CEU ili de cdc eKedesd b40 5h ek eae aunnnemae 54 
I aoe niandis ec peiace. (x ieeiese wnat ie tone Stee erate a 18 
es a Grats ave canaaw aera ew EIS STO oa Sia ale Bese 21 
CRIN id arsialtai tame a pee ame aie eee sed 34 
EES Cand Ss. - ethno TSR AIR OR ee 33 
TNE Bae weRe Vials SUtlele be Qe are Shee 139 
OR ee eee eee ee ea ree om 1 
I ee uc omee Bake blads SewOne area 0 
PEE EE eewicsadawsawkeupt Cee Reew eens ; 
NN che aeatgie one X.rgslelnraugin adais min abe nn Rvacice etese ote 25 
I eo Bcc as d wisaciee, de ia WSO aint WR op wie lea Rae 14 
I ctor ccc. x tonle neice macaw ee Smee a 47 
aaa irk kg: “SiR Sea el oA OMe ee Gulia Le ROO el 
SPU 22 ies ci cass liane: « eoahcra cat Se ec era elon catalase 47 
ER ai Si sew we ecm eatnne cee aR eae ear 

UN tes ns a hades: Iau Rims i a abo RE oe a ree 
PEE cc ocamces. wi women anata wea 66 
RE a ale lah Ssc-  <srekc Riese ses pternonve are ae ares RS get NiA ke 0 
SN nica oe ea ASE A TOCA ETERS eae 47 
Noha chcsione’ ga aun Sola etary intn ateon at nine ena a ele ee 45 
PEP. Gahwswe Seeeaacus hice deeeduGenecee mma 31 
CR dice cineet ais? dik Rua acpor bused gu eh uae eae 17 
CUM, wine aiatab atk, Sew ee aman ee wee Oe 36 
PEE Ga ioiaie ok hein SSW ORE RE RES Re eee 37 
PN 505 tae ave elk arabes Ao ula aie ooh ee ew ae Se 40 
PE Sock caw tose Shanes ane éain eh meena ee oe 

7. EPC COLE CMC LCL TCL CTT eee ee ee - 
I oo iS icin as CRESS RESTS SERA OSE ae ale 14 
IE aos ios dee SAA OTE E Sn RE eee wre 45 
SN WEEE gS roster hae aa C aS ERE Ree Ob mada 5 
nt NE INIT) br ndiice psn tories sea we een OR Oe 13 
NE: eo) om dain y wae Wide elie Mabe Sia eens able zd 
IN i xsi BW snk is eS Ad Nee ew we ap ate 68 
SRE Gtk os aw eit pee waa RW Sauron ae 20 ws 9 
TA cee Ew edie doe dae Ginna Se We ae eee Peo 
RI at ciniglée oe T SRK eh oem 62 
DUI CA ian kc orih- bcd GUEe* Avignon a ae a ale Steve 27 
DI Luis ciwaig seed de Gees ee meow ee on 

RUT Goer e op Sopa eas, eae eons GE NR a eet ee ae le ae 
I. oo bs ie ae cect id ae a Ss WIA ae eee 14 
NE Nisodiichs Siac. £00 a-ch a a a wie eR aio ee as eee 41 
PON 5.5 SENN CRN AA ESE Oe oO 35 
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Counties. No. Visits. 
WEIGGIOERE 4 bbc cccwcess EE ar eae eT ee oe 55 
ES fon mincing a  aewiewiee eiers wie wees 44 
oe retavas aula guds etd ark AH Glad amd Cee eee a ‘ 
NS Orage a Ct rare el a dil a ele ale ete ee aL 21 
Ds Se od Bac i teat Wawa a See eee 7 
I OS aranain aah in Nieto Ape Ce Aw Si 121 
DE 85s ere Denice wae awed bee need ean es i 
ire sigan gig’ Ado dawn nb wince men lo Narn oo ee ae a 91 
CE ot se inciiGis tee ees Keka e nena eee cord 
ae han aa spleen on ved an eee 48 
IED Se kasewee «6 beeen beeen aenee 0 
Re | ae ae bi a an big ES COS RRR 52 
ee ee. SENG SOAS ES ON RARER ; 
ER Nee ene ic ahiaig arises Shee gis eae eae 55 
er ee ukciaem wee Xx bibles tiene wwe ki 
Sr ere re eee ee ee 20 
a rao) alc deck ads eT RI TERT 7Y 
ah ea ee ee es teh ents Se Mhgt ac hare ap Sara i4 
es oa gp aigig Cee Naw ee eae SR Ta 36 
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NN os ee aie ep aa ene ee ewe 40) 
i sats cae a Ste ad lw pw rae 34 
ace ccls ci eee Gue me sone Need as eae 72 
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EE eer re ee re rrr ee 
TINIE 5s. bionic hig cee peas howe wee cine a 
PI feo) eve cane pice 1 Wihaserm olaiuhaie SIRS aE 31 
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a Siena aus. avdvle +S kaa wawana.se 2 
Tia Ct A. Sicha ce in sags era ha oo lose ae tee 7 
A oe rene ee ere 5 reer ne ane 195 
dd. ee eee ee eee ee ree ey eee 46 
re ee ee ran ee ee ee eee av 
ES cava aan kes sak he aw sales co ee Wee 60 
NEN Se Breton Ns tage Ghd ta Goel ek je Ow a Oe 57 
SIO BN TONE occ ok sc asda cercsscvepenvanee 52 
III Stoo Rory ica oa he love Aare a Gal aime tace mearag kate 35 
I ops ceusumn o5ed KASAD SASSO SO a OOS 36 
I Sc oy ica, aa-e eS a ek ee ee 16 
CL Ns Sc ee eae ain ance kia s eee ee 
hare ce ay Ua ea chk eela bine REE ; 
MEERA rt opiate a Le Gee Ae ee eae ee oe 32 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


Score Carps REcEIveD Since LAsT ISSUE. 


Our association issues, with the approval of State 


Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, a score card for 
country schools. Schools scoring 90 per cent or 
over on this card are issued certificates. The fol- 


lowing teachers have sent in score cards since the 


last issue of the Journal: 


Buffalo, Buckingham county, Miss May Fitzpat- 
rick: Sutherland, Wise, Nora L. Bocock and Ruth 


Back Road, Bath, Miss Maysie Stew- 
Sarl D. Merrill: 


F. Lichliter; 
art: Bacen Race, Prince William, 





Saumsville, Shenandoah, G. B. Haun; Attoway, 
Smyth, A. Hunter Wells, Misses Josephine Buchan- 
an and Ruby Kerns; Edgewood, Frederick, Miss Car- 
rie Watson; Red Oak, Campbell, Miss Dossie Clay; 
Turnbull Graded, Fauquier, Misses Della Claypool 
and Gussie Whitmer; Marriott High, King and 
Queen, R. Hill Fleet; Rosney, Buckingham, Miss 
Mamie F. Baldwin: Tabernacle, Dinwiddie, Miss 
Mary B. Watkins: Gertie School, Norfolk, Miss In- 
dia V. Johnson; Claremont High, Surry, Mr. D. M. 
Griggs: Texas Graded, Buckingham, Misses Sallie 
and Cora Wood: Conicville Graded, Shenandoah, Fen- 
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ton Miller and Miss Ruby C. Ryman; Round Top, 
Augusta, Miss F. Pearl Coffey; Sweet Hall Graded, 
King William, Miss A. B. Exall and Mrs. R. M. Pil- 
cher; Center H Graded, Fluvanna, Miss M. Eva 
Allen and | I. Shroeder; Leavells, Spotsylvania, 
Miss Nellie B. Cornwell. 

J S OnrE-RoomM ScHoocs. 

I am in 1 ipt of a letter from Miss Virginia 
Jones, who has taught the Mabel Memorial School in 
Rockinghat for the ist three sessions. I wish 
every teachet Virginia could visit this little 
school, abe f mile rom. Harrisonburg, see the 
league in its 1 ilar meetings, look at the improve- 
ments n chool grounds, and see what is 
being done along the lines of practical education. 
In her lette1 li Jone says: “The kitchen and 
work room at rely nice, and the children are 
taking a il of interest The kitchen is fixed 
up just as we ould have it at home, and the work 
shop contair tl tor that the boys need. I 
have enjoyed 1 ork here these three years very 
much.” I wonder how many one-room teachers have 
taught the me school for three years? I wonder 
how man\ ears will roll by before we can have in 
our count! [a4 on a week in agricultural 
and in ho 

But to talk of another one-room school—at Sum- 
mit, in Spotsylvania county, you May meet a very 
progressiv teacher in the person of Miss Eliza 
Smith Miss Smith, just a few years ago, Was a 
pupil in the Summit school, and by hard work has 
prepared herself for teaching. She has both a 
senior and junior league in her school, is president 
of the county teachers’ association, and at this time 
is the prime mover in a school fair for her district. 

About a vear ago I visited a place called Hustle, 
where I found thirty-five white children attending 
school in an old building owned by colored people. 
Two weeks ago a handsome two-room school was 
dedicated at Hustle, the people contributing over 
$400 to the building. The chief factor in the build- 


Taliaferro, 
school in the old 


ing of this new school was Miss Bessie 
taught the one-room 
room at Hustle. 
Would that we could have an honor roll of all such 
teachers as those mentioned These teachers 
are really the heroes and educational 


work in Virginia 


who last year 
colored lodge 
above! 


heroines of 


A Worp To PRINCIPALS 


S< Hoo! 


a list of 
should con- 
number of school principals. 
Are vou undertake work of this kind 
and are you reasonably certain of your location for 
next session? If so, this is an invitation and a press- 
ing one, fellow-worker, for you to write us to the 
effect that you are willing to take part in this work. 
Select a subject and work it up during the summer. 
Send us your name and the subject of your address 


compiles 
This list 


our association 
public 
names of a 


willing to 


Each year 
speakers for 
tain the 


schools. 


so we may publish it in our forthcoming pamphlet. 
NEWS OF THE LEAGUES 

The Kenbridge League, Lunenburg county, has 

raised funds by several entertainments and fitted 

up the school auditorium with two sets of stage 


painted, a drugget 
mission furniture, 


handsomely 
pieces of 


curtain 
several 


scenery, a 
for the stage, 
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and the school board has given auditorium chairs. 
This league has also set out a privet hedge and 


flower-beds in the front yard. The president 
of the league is Mrs. A. D. Hobgood, and Miss Lucy 
Meade Allen, secretary. 
“S MSM Of 
The Ottoman League, Lancaster county, has raised 


made 


funds to extend the school term to eight months, 
has beautified the grounds and held a _ successful 
Arbor Day. Mr. N. B. Adams, principal of the 


school, is the president of the league. 
a ee, 4 

A new and enthusiastic league was organized at 
Amherst on April 3d, when Arbor Day was ob- 
served. This league was organized at the invitaticn 
of Superintendent C. L. Scott, and the officers are 
Mr. F. V. Settle, president; Mrs. J. E. Bowman, Mr. 
Walter H. Wood, and Rev. J. M. Coleman, vice- 
presidents; E. M. Beard, secretary, and Miss Ethel 
Gilbert, treasurer. 


Se SS 
The Casanova League, Fauquier county, has held 
a Patrons’ Day, a Good Roads meeting, a Health 


meeting, a Better Farming meeting, and will hold a 
meeting in May to discuss compulsory education. 
This league has done excellent work, and the offi- 


cers are Rev. E. D. Mayers, president; Miss Bertha 
Randolph, secretary. 
a, a] 

The Box Elder League, Nansemond county, has 
improved its school grounds, but has pur- 
stove for the music room, folding 
auditorium and window shades for 
the school room. ‘The league also held a free en- 
tertainment and bazaar in December. The officers 
of this league are Miss Inez R. Hare, president, and 
Mrs. Vernon Rawles, secretary. 

. a, 7 

The Civic League organized at Suffolk in March, 
of which Mr. John B. Pinner is president, has at 
present a membership of three hundred, and has 
planned a campaign of admirable work, 

we oS (OMS 

The Liberty School League, New Kent county, has 
a membership of one hundred, and has raised $53.50 
by an entertainment to sink an artesian well near 
the school, and fater will have a pipe run into the 
school house. The members have given’ several 
days’ work on the gounds, and the social feature of 
the meetings has been emphasized. Mrs. J. V. Tay- 
lor is president. 


not only 
chased an oil 


chairs for the 


Mw MS OM 
The league at White Plains, Brunswick county, 
organized in Novemoer, has raised money towards 


purchasing an organ for the school. President, Mr. 
KE. H. Powell; Miss Lizzie DeBerry, secretary. 
St SF & 

The league at Summit, Spotsylvania county, of 
which Mr. H. D. MeWhirt is president, has held a 
Patrons’ Day, a Good Roads meeting and a Health 
meeting. The league has placed doormats, stove 
polish, towels, soap and buckets in the school, and 
with the help of the school board has had the build- 
ing whitewashed and the floor oiled. 

. oe 

The league of Ocie Friendship, Nansemond 
county, just organized March 30th, has eighteen 
members, and has raised money to clear off the acre 
of ground, to build fence and to improve the school 
building. Miss Floy Simons is president and Miss 
Eva L. Baker, secretary of this league. 
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Do you feel unable to cope with your particular school problem ? 
Read the titles of the books listed below, and see if you cannot find something that 


will help. 
These volumes are especially adapted for teacher’s courses and reading 


will be of assistance, 


circles. 


Help and Inspiration for the Teacher 








Civics and Health—Allen . ae 
Pageants and Pageantry— Bates and Orr , 


Social Forces in Modern Literature—Buck . 
Reading References for English History—Cannon . 
Guide to the Study and Reading of American tees (Revised Edition) — 


Channing, Hart and Turner . 


Play and Recreation for the Open Country—Curtis , 

Dramatic Method of Teaching—Finlay-Johnson , 

The Normal Child and Primary Education— Gesell . 

Aspects of Child Life and Education—Hall . 

Nature Study and Life—Hodge . 

Education by Plays and Games—Johnson . 

What to Do at Recess—Johnson . i eee 

Education as Growth, or the Culture of Character—Jones . . . —_ 


Swedish Song Games— Kastman and Kohler . 


Among Country Schools—Kern , _ 
Examples of Industrial Education—Leavitt . 


Moral Training in the Public Schools , 


History as Past Ethics—Myers . oe 
History of Modern Elementary Education— hehe : 


Elementary Psychology—Phillips . 


Introductory Psychology— Read , a 
Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools—Sargent . 


Social Education—Scott , 


Teaching of Arithmetic—Smith . 


Teaching of Geometry—Smith. . ... Oe a ce ee he 


Philosophy of School Management— Tompl kins , 


Philosophy of Teaching—-Tompkins , 


Introduction to the English Classics— 7rent, Hanson and Brewster , 


Gardens and their Meaning— Williams . 





WRITE FOR A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF “GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS”, 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


70 Fifth Avenue . ° ~ New York 


Another’s viewpoint 


$1.25 
1.2 


we 
Or 


00 


00 
0.75 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
0.75 
19 


1.00 


1.00 
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THE APPLETON TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE GRADES 
The Appleton Arithmeties. 


These books are the leaders in the modern teaching of Arithmetic. They present the essentials 
of the subject systematically and accurately. Well suited for both city and country schools. 


Firman—Progressive Lessons in English. 
A Series in Language and Grammar exceptionally well graded. Even the untrained teacher can 
obtain good results with these books. 


The Carroll and Brooks Readers. 
[These Readers make a direct appeal to the child’s interests and give a basic training in good 
English. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Young and Jackson—A High School Algebra. 


For High School Courses covering a year and a half of work, and is so arranged that a course in 
Geometry may be introduced between the first and second parts. The second part begins with an 
advanced treatment of the fundamental processes and thus reviews the whole subject. 


Wood—Practical Grammar and Composition. 
Meets the needs of schools that wish to teach the essential principles of grammar, dealing 
particularly with the sources of frequent errors. 


Westermann—tThe Story of the Ancient Nations. . 
A text in Ancient History for High Schools embodying the suggestions of the Committee of Five 
of the American Historical Association. 


Jenner and Wilson—Caesar’s First Campaign. 
A first-year Latin text that is really interesting to the pupil. The first part of the first book of 
Caesar is made the basis of the work, giving the student an excellent vocabulary for his later work. 


Gorten—A High School Course in Physics. 
\ new book which recognizes the economic elements of present-day teaching. A practical text- 


book, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Coulter and Patterson—Practical Nature Study. 

G. Stanley Hall—Youth, Its Education, Hygiene, and Regimen. 
Betts—The Mind and Its Education. 

Hughes—Dickens as an Educator. 

Keyes— Stories and Story Telling. 

Klapper — Principles of Educational Practice. 

King-- Education for Social Efficiency. 


The above is only a partial list of our Text-books. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers of Progressive Text-Books for Progressive Schools Eighty-eight Years in the Text-Book Business 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Soathern Educational Bureau 
Ralcigh, N. C. 
Established TWENTY-THREE years ago. 
Has secured lucrative positions for hundreds of Virginia teachers and has 
located its members in a large number of the leading Virginia schools. 


Confidential correspondence invited with competent teachers and with 
school officers. No charge for services rendered school officers. 


Write TO-DAY for booklet and full information. 














Western Positions for Teachers 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL WORK, in Colorado. Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 
As Publishers of‘ THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”, we are in direct touch 
with nearly all the Schogis in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, Showing how we place our 


Teachers. 
HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION”, With Laws of Certification of 


Our Booklet, 
AS FA Fe 


th Western States, Free to Mem- Sea = ge OP gE oe 
COLMA TNE LT RV ANG LOA 


be s or sent Postpaid for Fifty Cents 
Adhd a -=1 A oF DENVER, COLO. 





in Stamps. MONEY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFIED. 

(The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region). 

















THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RECOMMENDS teachers in answer to DIRECT CALLS from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time 
ANNA [1. THURSTON, Megr., E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. [igr. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex- 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY perencs, co-operating with TEACH- 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








623 S. Wabash Ave., 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency. Chicego. Ill. 


THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business”’ is of interest to all live teachers. 
SENT FREE. Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 





























Southern RESOURCES AND FACILITIES The Savings Bank Plan for Foreign Travel 
4 Quick and active service; xcel- Small monthly payments at interest, guaranteed by The 
Teachers lent field; established patronage: neato Trust pm aaae. aia _ . 
Agency modern equipmentand appliances. Foreign Tours to all points n>w within the reach of all, 
r) Our staff of experts offer their servivces free to our 
SPECIALISTS’ DEPARTMENT mem bers. 
f é lars. 
W. H. JONES, Mgr., Our booklet, “A Plan’. tells all bend fer particu ars. a 
Columbia, S. C. about Southern opportunities. 305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
A |! WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS 
ae 
o 
Placing oh 
Our ‘placing service’ is unique in the educational field. We do not send you oi w y* 
vacancies or rumored Be ced ge 
a 


Agency printed notification blanks telling you to “go after” 


vacancies. We write up and send the employera special bound repurt upon goo ge ew 
a\S 


ee 
eB ent’ ‘ 
age Yeh yt 


for your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 
experience, ‘his costs us money, but it places you in the position _¥* ges & ate 

Ae cee OO NS ce 

weg SH eB aM gat” gt as 


| 
Teachers | yon desire. 
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“Adopt Books of Recognized Value” 


The Demand of Teachers Who Are Striving For Efficiency 


Our New Graphic Drawing 
Books Meet Every Requirement 


This new and epoch making series is being adopted 
rapidly by progressive cities and schools. These Drawing 
Books present graphically by means of progressive steps, 
a course in Color, Drawing, Design, Construction and 
Picture Study. Each book contains a hand-painted 
color chart. There are also many beautiful color plates. 


“Prang is Standard” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 























Ideas Have Life and Power| | Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
New ideas make teaching’ efficient Reaches 20,000 Readers 


14 y > cc > y) . . 
and enjoyable. Miss Carney’s It is the Official Organ of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction. 








Country Life and the Country 
School 


is full of new ideas that enlarge the It goes into every County and 
horizon and enrich the work! of the City of the State. 


It has no Competition in Virginia, 


sacher. Buy it while the special ’ ; 
unter. Say & wise tee ope It appeals to the most intelligent 


, , , class of Readers. 
Reading Circle Price $1.00 
. Try a good advertisement in our pages 
prevails. It is worth many times the aud see how well it will pay. 


‘ice toany It sacher 1 > co "y — 
price to any live teacher in the country, Rates reasonable. Terms on application 








Row. Peterson & (Co Chicago Virginia Journal of Education, 
’ "7 Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 

















SCS 
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BOOKS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 
By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Head of the Department of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


A fundamental treatment of the rural school problem, showing the function of the school as one of 
several social factors in the improvement of rural communities. Jllustrated, $1.50 net. Postpaid. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


A close study of the conditions prevailing in rural schools, and of the best remedial measures for 
improving these conditions. 35 cents net. Postpaid. 


NEW IDEALS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 
Professor of Psychology, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Dr. Betts outlines the steps that must be taken by the community and the teacher better to adapt 
the schools to meet the needs of rural districts. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
































SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 


A Strictly High- 
Grade Desk, Made by 


Southern People for 
Southern Children. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 




















The Southern Desk Co. 


Box 337. s Hickory, N. Cc. 
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Our Cotton Duck Window Shades 
will not check or crack 


Draper’s Shades 
adjust from top or bot- 


tom. 


The best light obtain- 
able can be secured with 


our shades. 


For Service, Adjusta- 
bility, and Wearing 
Properties 


OUR SHADES ARE UNEQUALLED 


Please allow us to quote you for your new 





or old buildings. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


Dept. R Spiceland, Indiana. 


Washington and Lee University 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from ’65 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains ofthe unrivaled Valley 
of Virgiuia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A national institution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 385 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories, in its social 
culture, cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,” 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 

















HOW LUCKY 


for the Public Schools of Virginia that the 
Wide Awake Readers were adopted as one of 


the supplementary sets! 


The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition)........ 23 cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader..............ccccceess 30 cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader .................... 35 cents 
The Wide Awake Third Reader ..... .......6cccecsscoves. 40 cents 


The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (just published). .60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Address orders to the Virginia Book Company, Richmond, Virginia 








Gregg Shorthand 


is taught in more schools than all the other systems com- 
bined. Carefully collected statistics show that shorthand 
istaughtin the high schools of 1470 cities in the U. 8. 
Thirty-four different systems or textbooks are used. Of 
these cities, Gregg Shorthand is taughtin 720; B. Pitman, 
275; Graham, 91; I. Pitman. 8&8; Munson, 34. The remaining 
29 systema are scattered among 262 cities. Since the fore- 
going statistics were compiled 250 cities have adopted 
Gregg Shorthand, making the total 970. 


TEACHERS’ MAIL COURSE—FREE 


The widespread adoption of Gregg Shorthand is 
creating hundreds of openings for technically trained 
teachers. We offera free mail course to teachers. The 
Summer Normal Session of Gregg School, Chicago, begins 
June 23 and continues six weeks—write for full par- 
tieulars. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











4 2 Our School Dictionary orders 
Merit Wins! show an inercase of 100% over 


last year. 








WHY? 


Because villification and abuse 
no longer answer as argument. 
Teachers and _ superintendents 
want the Best School Dictionaries. 





LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Chicago. 


Publishers of the only up-to-date, properly graded 
and comprehensive, real Webster School Dictionary 
Series. 
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OUR 1914 OFFERS 
NEW BOOKS JUST OFF THE PRESS 


BUSINESS ENGLISH by Rose A: Buhlig, Lake High School, Chicago, with Preface by Daniel D. Duncan, 
Professor in Columbia University, N. Y. 
Part I is devoted to Word Study and Grammar. 
Part II to Composition, both Oral and Written. 
Part III continues practical lessons in composition in connection with manufacturing, advertising, 
and selling; and includes chapters on real estate, insurance, banking and corporations. Price, $!.10 
A GROUP OF FAMOUS WOMEN by Edith Horton, a New York school Principal. This is the first book 
for school use which is devoted to the lives of great women. Noclassofgirls can read this book with- 
out being entertained, encouraged and inspired. Price: $ .60 
We announce a new CHEMISTRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Dr. Lyman C. Newell, the author 
of the popular and widely used Chemistries published by this house. 
CROP PRODUCTION by Clarence M. Weed and William E, Riley, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
There are about fifty separate discussions of groups of crops: Vegetable Crops, Flower Crojs, Fruit 








Crops and Farm Crops. 
Also the PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY by Charles Gide, Professor at the University of 
Montpellier, and Lecturer on Economics at the Paris Law School. 
Please send for circulars and information concerning these publications. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 




















BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















a 








THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








The New-World Health Series | | Seto! Equipment and Church Furniture 




















ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS THAT TEACH THE School Desks, Cast Iron and Steel. 

PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Bookcases. 
By Professor John W. Ritchie, of the College of Iron End and Steel Opera Chairs. 

ee _ . ’ - 1 
William and Mary, and J. S. Caldwell, of the Alabama Portable Chairs, Folding Chairs, Tablet Arm 
Polytechnic Institute. : 
Chairs. 

PRIMER OF HYGIENE: For the lower grades. Teaches Blackboards, Wire Guards, Window Shades. 





the pupil what he himself can do to keep his body 


. : Maps, Globes, Charts, Crayons, Erasers. 
in health— personal hygiene. 





Drinking Fountains, Water Coolers. 





PRIMER OF SANITATION: For fifth and sixth grades. 





Teaches how to prevent germ diseases through pri- ‘*Every article needed for Schools 
vate effort and public control—community hygiene. and Colleges’’ 

PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY: For seventh and eighth “Entire Line of Church Equipment’’ 
grades, Teaches the pupil how to bring habits and 

environment into harmony with the laws of right Samples and prices submitted on request. 


living—modern physiological hygiene. 


aa neereD ~~ | | Virginia Sehool Supply Company, 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2000-2012 W. MARSHALL ST., 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK RICHMOND, ‘i = i VIRGINIA 
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FARMVILLE 


State Female Normal School ~~. viecnua 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
Extracts from JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, January 14, 1914. 


Che Farmyille State Normal School is one of the most vitally and aggressively progressive schools of the 
country and the Training School is the embodiment of the genius and mastery of all coneerned in its con. 
duct. The latest demonstration of professional power is ‘‘Educative Seat Work’’ by Fannie W. Dunn, 
supervisor of rural schools in the Training School. The book deals with primary grade activities, . . . with 
recitation and seat work, and with voluntary selection of play and effort indoors and out. . . It is the best 
as well as the latest word on these all-important subjects. 

Educative Seat Work: price, 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
SPECIAL DAYS 
This bulletin shows 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 
er ee CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 
HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTER STUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
It also contains: 
Typical programs which summarize and utilize the school work for special days. 


Sources of songs and games. 
Price, 15c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 






DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 





The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advan.ages are: 







I. Irs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 









II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 







III. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision 1. made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of c.vil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have alt appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 









IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 







V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, _ 


Superintendent. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institate 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


Blacksbarg, Virginia 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Applied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural Engineering, 
Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 
Metailography, Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Mining Engineering. Fifty-three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, 


Laboratories and Barns. 


Entrance requirements fourteen units, Specified: In English, three units; in Mathematics, 
two and a half units; in History, two units; Optional, six and a half units. Steam heating and 
electric lights in dormitories and buildings. Pure water, regularly tested by college 
bacteriologist, in all college buildings and in town. Library 20,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 


acres. Military training under officer detailed by the U. S. Army. 


Two Year Short Course in Agriculture, Short Course in Dairying and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, washing, 
uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25 Cost to Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 23, 1914. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Write to the Registrar for catalog. 





























Macmillan Standard Texts 














Textbooks of Merit for Elementary Schools 


EMERSON & BENDER’S MODERN ENGLISH 
Book One Book Two 


A successful series of English textbooks used extensively and suc- 
cessfully throughout the United States. 


BAKER & CARPENTER’S LANGUAGE READERS 


Primer First Year Second Year Third Year 
Fourth Year Fifth Year Sixth Year 


A complete series of basal readers, standards of excellence in child 
literature. Language outlines accompanying the intermediate'and 
grammar grade books. 


TARR & McMURRY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
Book One Book Two 


Rich in content, sound in treatment and admirably adapted to the 
needs of children in the elementary school. 


DUGGAR’S AGRICULTURE FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
An elementary treatment, graded and adapted to the needs of children. © 


ENGLISH CLASSICS—One hundred and fifty titles, uniform in price, size 
and make up. 








The Macmillan Company 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


W. S. GOOCH, University of Virginia Representative 























Teacbers Need This Book 


On the Virginta Teachers’ Reading Coerse for the Year Ending Jane, 1914 


WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 


By CHARLES. B. GiiBeRt, Late Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 








SPECIAL READING GOURSE PRICE, SINGLE COPIES, POST PAID, $3.50 
IN ORDERS OF TEN BOOKS, $3.00 EACH. 
From cover to cover this book is thoroughly alive, sane and practical. It offers exceed- 
ingly helpful discussions of the values of the various subjects taught in elementary schools, 
and it shows the teacher how the necessary subjects of arithmetic, reading, grammar and 


geography may be given a new and vital interest. 





The chapters on Methods of Instruction offer many practical suggestions that represent the 
best results of modern pedagogy. 








Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





Strong Books for High Schools 


BROOKS’S English Composition HARKNESS & FORBES’S Caesar’s Gallic War 
Book One, Enlarged Edition HART & FELDMAN’S Plane and Solid 
Book Two Geometry 

BROOKS & HUBBAERD’S Composition-Rhetoric HOADLEY’S Essentials of Physics 


COULTER’S (J. G.) Plant Life and Plant Uses HUNTER’S Essentials of Biology 
: : MILNE’S First Year Algebra 
DRYER’S High School Geography. Physical, Standard Aigebes & 


Economie, and Regional 



















MOREY’S Outlines of Greek History 








ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Edition Outlines of Roman History 

in Cloth. The Twenty Cent Series Outlines of Ancient History 
FORMAN’S Essentials in Civil Government PEARSON’S Essentials of Latin for Beginners 
HALLECK’S New English Literature WEBSTER’S Secondary-School Dictionary 










High School Dictionary. 





History of American Literature 
















DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 















Atlanta 








